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The Method and Approach in 
Laidley’s Our English 


Book One—For the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Years .. . $ .76 
Book Two—For the Seventh and Eighth Years. .... $ .96 


By MAry FonTAINE LAIDLEY, formerly Supervisor of Eng- 
lish in Charleston, W. Va., also Teacher of English in 
The Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia University. 


In Laidley’s Our English pupils are made to feel that 
language is a social activity; that whatever is spoken or 
written presupposes an audience or a reader. Many sug- 
gestions are given for the working out of group projects. 
Letters, invitations, booklets, and other forms of composition 
grow naturally out of the pupil’s needs as they appear in 
these group exercises. In other words, the socialized recita- 
tion and the project method are utilized in the manner 
approved by the most progressive teachers. 


These two books deal with English in its vital relation 
to life. They teach expression—oral and written—through 
actual practice, not through formal rules. Unity and 
progression are distinguishing features. Letter writing, 
dictionary study, poems and stories of literary value are 
features admirably treated. 
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"THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW, September, 1922 


says of the 


Anderson Arithmetics 


“The series gives evidence throughout 





that it has been prepared by one who 


knows his subject and its pedagogy. 


There is little matter in it that is either 


obsolete or obsolescent. There is little, 


on the other hand, that one has a right 


to look tor in it that is not there. . . It is 


an excellent, usable series of texts that 


can be adopted and used with confidence.” 


A three-book series, based upon the -re- 
sults of recent investigation, experimenta- 
tion, and modern school practice, plus the 
author’s long experience in teaching and 
supervising the teaching of arithmetic. 


3y ROBERT F. ANDERSON 


State Normal School, West Chester, Pa 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
New York Newark Boston Chicago 








Second Volume in Pioneer-Life Series 


OX-TEAM DAYS 
ON THE 
OREGON TRAIL 


By Ezra MEEKER 
Edited by Howard R. Driggs 


The true story of a man who made the 
journey ox-team from Iowa to 
Oregon in 1852, and then after 54 years 
retraced his journey in order to mark 


the famous highway. 


by 


The book is filled with thrilling stories 
that reflect real Americanism and the 
spirit of the undaunted pioneer. It 
supplies a background that will 
humanize our history and vitalize the 
geography of our country. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atianta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


Price $1.20 
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from the first. 


parks that children know. 


Stories of animals for intermediate grades. 
ing, and educative in the highest degree. 


A nature book for fourth and fifth grades. 


QUT OF THE JUNGLE 


Entertaining, inform- 
The range of animal 


life described is wide and the charm of its portrayal is evident 
Not simply another animal book, but a definite 
aid to the legitimate work of the school. 


Beautifully illustrated with full page pictures. 


SPEED’S BILLY AND JANE, EXPLORERS 


It cultivates the habit 


of observing what is close at hand, in the fields and trees and 


Illustrated with nearly 100 photographs taken by the author. 
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Lhe Department of Superintendence will neeet in 

Cleveland February 26-March 58, 
— +8 OO HOH 

THE PASSING OF LINCOLN OWEN 

In the death of Lincoln Owen, principal « 
the Rice School, Boston, on October 23, the pro 
fession loses one of its ablest lecal professional 
leaders. We keenly appreciate the fact that we 
paid our tribute to his leadership in the Journal 
of Education, issue of June 1, 1922, which we 
reprint herewith :— 

A SCHOOLMASTER’S PUBLIC SERVICE. 

Lincoln Owen, principal of the Rice School, 
Boston, is as good a demonstration as we know 
of the possibilities of high professional and pub- 
lic service of a schooimaster. We have watched 
his professional service for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. The key to his notable service is the faci 
that every extra service he has rendered has 
been an education for him. He is always a 
bigger, broader, better educator for every sacri- 
fice he has made for the good of the profession 
and the public. 

We know of no one who is as well informed 
on all questions pertaining to pensions and other 
provisions for teachers upon retirement as is he, 
because he has been a masterful student of all 
problems involved therein for twenty years. We 
know of no one who is as eificient in caring for 





a great convention or so successful in guiding 
hospitality as is Lincoln Owen. He is authority 
on more phases of educational functioning than 
any one whom we know. 

Mr. Owen started his professional life as a 
skilful classical teacher, from which he was 
diverted into Normal School teaching, but he 








chose to be the principal of an elementary school 
and for near a quarter of a century has been 
functioning as a skilful schoolmaster and in 
ethcient public service. 


His appreciation of our appreciation is a 
Valued tribute to our aim to speak of the living 
more than cf the dead. ‘° 

There are those who think we are too com- 
plimentary to the living, but these same critics 
will write most exuberantly of the dead. We 
preter to appreciate what school men are than 
to wait and appreciate what they have been. 


,* a 





AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 

More than one hundred national organiza- 
tions are uniting with the United States 
Bureau of Education, the National Education 
Association, and the American Legion in obser- 
vance of Education. Week, December 3-9. 

it will be a national disgrace if any attempt 
is made by any ot these organizations to use 
and abuse Education Week for any purpose 
other than the promotion of education in its 
highest, noblest sense. It should be distinctly 
understood that any organization that attempts 
propaganda of any kind would never be allowed 
to be a part of any future promotion of Educa- 
tion Week. 

It will be a great temptation for some erratics 
with no balance wheel to concentrate effort on 
some side issue. 

It is exceedingly wholesome to see in one 
great education movement the United Society 
ot Christian Endeavor and the Salvation Army, 
the Knights of Columbus, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, and the Union of Amert- 
can Hebrew Congregations; the Grand Army of 
the Republic and the United Confederate 
Veterans; the Rotarians, the Kiwanians and 
the Lions. 


CHARL WILLIAMS, FIELD SECRETARY 

A year-and-a-half and less, between July 1, 
1921, and November 1, 1922, meant more to 
Charl Williams than any sixteen months have 
ever meant professionally to any other woman 
teacher of our acquaintance. In those sixteen 
months a woman county superintendent of 
Tennessee has been a brilliant president of the 
National Education Association, which under 
her leadership went from an Association of 
fewer than 16,000 members to an enrollment of 
more’ than 116,000, and brings her into life in 
Washitigton as a field secretary of the National 
Education Association with an adequate salary 
for the new life in Washington. 

And the promotion was not accidental, was 
not trick work, was not a part of the plan of 
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the management of the National . Education 
Association, but has been a natural evolution. 
The new opportunity and responsibility which 
have come tv Miss Williams justify extended 
reference to her career even though we spoke 
quite fully regarding her career in connection 
with the Boston meeting in July. 

A few years ago Protessor P. G. Holden of 
the International Harvester Company wrote me 
that Miss Williams of Memphis, superintendent 
of Shelby county, was the best woman in edu- 
cation whom he had met, and he wished me to 
know her and her achievements. 

Some two years later 1 was in Memphis in 
the great campaigns in Mississippi, Arkansas, 
and ‘Tennessee, and my first objective, in the 
fad language of today, was to meet this won- 
deriful woman. 





MISS CHARL O. WILLIAMS 


Upon learning that Holden’s Miss Williams 
had married and a younger sister, Charl, had 
succeeded her, I was not interested enough even 
to meet her, but when, upon a visit to the 
Western Tennessee State Normal School later, 
I tearned that the younger sister had distanced 
her eider sisier in county educational achieve- 
ment and had secured legislation for Shelby 
county that no man, woman, or influence of 
Memphis had been able to do, my admiration 
for Charl O. Williams was boundless, and I have 
been surprised at no later opportunity or re- 
sponsibility that has come to her. 

Deeply as we regretted the resignation of 
Hugh S. Magill as Field Secretary of the 
National Education Association, we are more 
nearly reconciled since he is succeeded by Mr. 
Engleman aud Miss Williams. 





The elementary school is for the teaching ot 
the elements, says Giovanni Gentile. 
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THE DALTON PLAN 


[Education on the Dalton Plan.” By Helen Parkhurst 
With an Introduction by T. P. Naun. With contributions 
by Rosa Bassett and John Eades. Cloth. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company.] 

We confess to limitless pride in the fact that 
in a small community in Western Massa- 
chusetts has been born an Education Laboratory 
plan which has had greater influence on educa- 
tion in England than every contribution of all 
the pretentious institution. 

Still greater is our interest in the fact that 
this internationally famous Daiton Laboratory 
Plan owes much to the sympathy and generosity 
of the late Winthrop Murray Crane and his 
widow. It was never my good fortune to be 
as intimately associated with any great master 
mind as we were with Senator Crane, and our 
joy is boundless as we realize that Dalton, 
whom he idolized, is idealized in England. 

It is but two-and-a-half years since the first 
suggestion or the Dalton Laboratory Plan was 
referred to in the London Times. In July, 
1921, Miss Helen Parkhurst was invited to 
England to speak on her Dalton Laboratory 
Pian. 

Miss Parkhurst was present at a meeting of 
the British Association, and in August when 
Miss Bassett opened her school for three days 
for inquirers to meet Miss Parkhurst, “ more 
than two thousand pilgrims encumbered the 
road.” 

Before any American city had really heard 
of Helen Parkhurst’s “ Dalton Plan,” thousands 
were intense crusaders for the wonderful Plan 
in London. 

in 1919 Miss Parkhurst’s plan was introduced 
in a school for cripple children, and in February, 
1920, a beginning was made in the Dalton, 
Massachusetts, high school. 

It is nu part ot our purpose here to enter into 
any description of the Dalton Laboratory Plan, 
but we cannot refrain from quoting some of 
Miss Parkhurst’s phrases. “We all know 
teachers who hang up their personality each 
morning as they hang up their coats. Outside 
school these people have human interests and 
human charm which they do not dare to exhibit 
when with their pupils lest they should, in so 
doing, scem to abrogate their authority. ‘ 
Such fictitious authority is restrictive, not edu- 
cative.” 

“Children learn just as men and women 
learn, by adjusting means to ends.” 

‘Emerson said the secret of cducation lies m 
respecting pupils.” 

The Dalton Plan is not a panacea for 
academic ailments. It diagnoses school 
situations in terms of boys and girls. . . . 
Where it is put into operation conflicts cease, 
Freedom and re- 
sponsibility together perform the miracle.” 


disorder disappears. 
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The school library, rightly used, helps the 
student to see where he can use out of school 
what he is learning in school. 
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LOUISVILLE’S NOBLE DEMONSTRATION 


Louisville is one of America’s typical munici- 
pal leaders. We have known this, as have 
others, for a long time, but there has been no 
excuse for us to magnify the exceptional way 
in which the genuine leadership personality has 
functioned. Now the opportunity has come 
much to our delight. 

Z. FE. Scott. the city superintendent, is recog- 
nized far and near as one of the exceptional 
educational leaders. He is an administrative 
genius and master. He went to Louisville from 
New Jersey because he desired just the oppor- 
tunity that Louisville afforded a city superin- 
tendent. 

Of ccurse that change brought him into the 
limelight, and we chance to know that some in- 
vitations were exceedingly tempting, or would 
have been to more restless men, but nothing 
tempted him. 

Kentucky has gone the limit in absurdity by 
making it impossible for any public servant, ex- 
cept the governor, to receive more than $5,000 
of public money. 

Louisville has lost two eminently satisfactory 
city superintendents because of this provision. 
The reaily big men of Louisville are weary of 
that sort of tragedies. 

Realizing that it is very difficult to change the 
constitution of the state, the Round Table Clubs 
of Louisville decided to raise a fund payable 
one-third each year ‘or three years sufficient to 


augment Professor Scott’s salary to a point 
where it would compare with such positions in 
other cities. 

The Round Table is made up of fifteen lun- 
cheon clubs and business organizations, such as 
the Rotary Club, the Electric Club, etc. 

The plan outlined was to raise this amount 
entirely within the membership of the Round 
Table Clubs on a basis of fifteen dollars per 
member. payzble one-third each year. Several 
of the organizations have over-subscribed their 
quota. 

ach club agreed to raise their pro-rata amount 
among their own membership in whatever 
manner they saw fit. The first appeal, however, 
went from the Round Table Committee to the 
members of every club. This letter outlined the 
need for the fund and also contained a blank 
card anc return stamped envelope. Practically 
all of the meney raised was raised on this first 
appeal by the general committee followed up by 
a letter from the president of each club to its 
members. 

In preparation tor this drive Peyton B. Bethel 
spoke betore each ot the Kound Table Clubs in 
order te present the need for the fund and the 
plans. He asked the endorsement of each 
club, which was given in every case so that the 
campaign started with the endorsement not 
only of the Round Table directors, but as well 
with the endorsement of each member. 


+> o~Po eo. —----- 


GREATEST LIVING AMERICAN MEN 


The New York Times recently published lists 
of Greatest Living American Men. Among those 
selected to select the lists were Haley Fiske, 
president of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company; Thomas A. Edison; Mary Garrett 
Hay, chairman New York City League of 
Women Voters; George Gordon Battle, presi- 
dent Parks and Playgrounds Association of 
New York City; Miss Elizabeth Marbury; Mrs. 
Charles H. Ditson; Isaac F. Marcosson; Henry 
Fairfield Osborn; Michael I. Pupin; Sidney E. 
Mezes, president City College of New York, 
Dr. Caleb R. Stetson; Viljalmu Stefansson; Dan- 
iel Frohman; Walter Prichard Eaton; Anthony 
Fiala; Miss Lillian D. Wald; Dr. Edward L. 
Thorndike, Teachers College; Charles Lewis 
Slattery; Ray Stannard Baker; Dr. S. Edward 
Young; Harry W. Watrous; Rear Admiral 
Bradley A. Fiske; Charles F. Rand; Stephen 
Smith; Rev. John Roach Straton; Miss Annie 
Mathews. 

ONE HUNDRED NAMED. 

Names of more than 100 men were mentioned 
on the lists of greatest living Americans com- 
piled by the representative men and women, and 
from their lists the following composite list 
was compiled by giving each man a tally each 
time his name appeared on an individual list: 
Thomas A. Edison, Woodrow Wilson, Charles 
Evans Hughes, Charles W. Eliot, Herbert 


Hoover, John D. Rockefeller, John Singer Sar- 
gent, Henry Ford, General John J. Pershing, 
William Howard Taft, Elihu Root, Booth Tar- 


kington. 
Mr. Edison’s name was on virtually every list 
submitted. Only a step behind him, however, 


was a second division of favorites, comprising 
ex-President Wilson, Secretary Hughes, Secre- 
tary Hoover, Mr. Rockefeller, Dr. Eliot, and Mr. 
Sargent, who were mentioned on considerably 
more than one-half the total number of lists 
submitted. The others also were included in 
nearly half of all the lists. 

The list of Thomas A. Edison is of consuming 
interest : Charles P. Steinmetz, Samuel W. Strat- 
ton, Henry Ford, Luther Burbank, Oliver W. 
Holmes, John D. Rockefeller, Warren G. 
Harding, Herbert C. Hoover, Myron T. Herrick, 
Otto Herman Kahn, Charles M. Schwab. Henry 
Ford, John D. Rockefeller, and Herbert Hoover 
are the only names in the composite list. It ‘is 
interesting that he includes President Harding. 
It is not strange that he included Luther Bur- 
bank, but strange that so few did. 

The most significant feature of this list is the 
place of honor given Charles W. Eliot, who oc- 
cupies fourth place and was in practically every 
list. 

“Babe” Ruth ranks with Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, John Dewey, George Herbert Palmer, Simon 
Flexner and William Jennings Bryan. 
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COMPANION CLASSES IN SACRAMENTO 


The companion class plan worked out in Sac- 
ramento was formally adopted for all schools, 
when ready to use it, May 11, 1916. It had been 
tried out, however, at the Lincoln Schoo! several 
months previous to its adoption. 

The Lincoin, Bret Harte, McKinley, Marshall, 
Washington, Land, Stanford, Highland and Jef- 
ferson are now using the system. It is a’simple 
arrangement, worked out to the advantage of 
the pupil and in the interest of economy in the 
use of school space. Children go no longer to 
school during the day, but vary in the time they 
go and the time they leave, in accordance with 
a duplicate program. The teacher’s work is not 
extended ; all special activities are done in spec- 
ial rooms and all foundation or so-called funda- 
mental work done in the regular classroom. 

Many schools throughout the United States, 
realizing that the traditional use of classrooms 
could be used to better advantage in teaching 
have adopted similar plans. The city of Detroit 
is rapidiy turning all its elementary schools into 
platoon schools, which is a name given to practt- 
cally the same thing as is in operation here. 
Other progressive cities such as Pittsburgh and 
Akron, Ohio, are using a similar system, vari- 
ously known as “platoon system” “ 
play plan,” etc. 

The experience in Sacramento for the past 
seven years has shown several advantageous 


work-study- 


features. It economizes room by the doubie 
use of regular classrooms. There is no reason 
why the reguiar classroom should be used only 
part of the time. In our new buildings a regu- 
lar classroom costs from $12,060 to $15,000. In 
order tu get returns upon this investment the 
room should be used as fully as possible. At 
present 128 classes are using the system. That 
is to say there are 128 classes in sixty-four 
rooms. With the system not in use sixty-four 
extra rooms would be required. At $12,000 per 
room this would be an expenditure of $76,800. 
Taking from this the amount necessary to pro- 
vide special rooms the saving would be at least 
$600,000. the special rooms can be provided 
for in spaces usually not fit for regular rooms. 
Besides this, the plan makes use of every part 
of the school plant. It makes the school plant 
work a longer day. The short school day—or 
short use of the schoolroom in the day—is a 
tradition not in keeping with our changed social 
conditions. There 1s no reason why schools 
should begin at 9 o’clock and close at 3, five 
days in the week, thus leaving a $300,000 plant 
idle the remainder of the week, and a long sum- 
mer vacation Out of 365 days, we use this ex- 
pensive plant about 185. The plan is better for 
the children physicaliy. They do not sit long 
in the vitiated atmosphere of the close room. 
They are less restless. The discipline becomes 





easier. They have the opportunity to move from 
place to place. The order in which they do 
this and the inabit of doing it in an orderly way, 
creates better habits, and is effective in character 
building. The time lost is not greater than is 
lost in a useless peli-mell recess of the tradi- 
tional school. 

The subject matter is better handled by the 
teacher, the fundamental subjects being taught 
in a room equipped for that purpose, and the 
special subjects taught in special rooms equipped 
for the work. Atmosphere and environment 
increase the interest, and make the child more 
receptive. The child is abie to get himself into 
sympathy with the work he is doing, because he 
has the tools and the equipment for the work, 
instead of the continual make-shift, when every- 
thing is done in the same room. The relative 
values on the ditferent subjects are better main- 
tained; each has its place in the curricuium, and 
should neither be over-done or under-cone, if the 
training of the child is to be well rounded out, 
Recitations must be better prepared for, they 
must have a beginning and an end; an American 
fault is a lack of decision Phe plan makes 
school work more effective; it makes possible an 
enriched and better balanced curriculum; it is 
better fur the teacher physically, and this bene- 
fits the pupil. Children very soon feel the effect 
of lassitude on the part of the teacher. It calls 
for stronger and more intensive teaching. The 
growing body of the child resents being tied 
down to a particular spot—it grows through ac- 
tivity and through movement. here is less 
tatigue in this plan than in the old plan; the 
teacher must begin her lesson on time and end 
it on time, which 1s effective in habit training on 
the child. It does away with the traditional 
pell-meli recess, where most of the roughness is 
learned by the child; the teacher, under the plan, 
is with the pupii in his work, in his study and in 
his play; she learns to know the child better, and 
thus give him more intelligent attention; 1t 
inekes betier moral training possible: it brings 
into practice stronger administrative and organ- 
izing ability on the part of both principal and 
teacher. It tends to eliminate careless work— 
it keeps the school moving. 

To sum up: It is an economic movement. Our 
new buildings are buildings in every case with 
eight rooms less than the William Land build- 
ing and will accommodate as many pupils, under 
the plan. This will mean a future saving in the 
neighborhood of $1,000,000 to the community in 
school construction. Subjects are better taught 
because taught in the atmosphere of the subject; 
it maintains better comparative values. .\ bal- 


anced intellectual diet is as important as a bal 
anced physical diet. 
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SIXTEEN PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


BY A, E, 
FIFTH 


WINSHIP 
ARTICLE 


THE ART OF ADMINISTRATION 


The Schoo! Administration, as we have used 
the term thus far, has no direct reference to 
the administration of the schools. 

Schooi Administration in the broad sense 
could not administer the schools if it would and 
it should not it it could. 

One ot the most important functionings of the 
School Administration, in the large sense in 
which we have used the term, is the selection 
of the superintendent. 

It the School Administration is “successful” 
in the sense in which we have used that term 
that Board should select the superintendent. 

There is no American problem more closely 
allied with the country’s future than that of 
the art of administration as a city superintend- 
ent of schoois, and the root element of that 
problem is the way in which he is elected, re- 
tained and dismissed, all of which depends pri- 
marily upon a city Board of Education. 

The city superintendents are selected by pro- 
motion, or by bidding for superintendents from 
other ciiites. 

The largest citics have véry generally pro- 
moted from within the department. This is 
true of the present superintendents of New York. 
Chicago. Detroit, Cleveland, Boston, St. Louis. 
Kaisas City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Port- 
land, Oregon, Seattle, Minneapolis, Richmond, 
Birmingham, Cambridge, Rochester, Erie, New- 
ark, Jersey City, Baltimore and Salt Lake City, 
indirectly. 

The important cities that have gone outside 
bidding for men, are Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Buftalo, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, Spokane, Oakland, Berkeley, Pasadena, 
Evanston, San Diego, Evansvilie, San Antonio, 
Columbus, Joliet, Akron, Louisville, Council 
Blufts, Youngstown, Dayton, Springfield, Wor- 
cester, Newton, Somerville and many other 
Massachusetts cities. 

Other local promotions are ia Lawrence, 
Mass., Portland, Maine, Lincoln, Colorado 
Springs, £1 Paso, Topeka, Huntington, Trenton, 
Grand Kapids, Providence, Tacoma, St. Joseph, 
Peoria, Fort W ayne, Rockford, Lynn, Holyoke 
and many other cities. 

In general the outside men are from near-by, 
as Beveridge of Omaha was called from Council 
Blutis, West of Pasadena from San Diego, Da- 
vidson of Pittsburgh from Washington. Broome 
of Philadelphia from East Orange, New Jersey 
New England has generally promoted New Eng- 
land men, although Springfield, Worcester, and 
Newton are exceptions. 

New York state has rarely gone outside the 
state, and the Middle States as a whole have 
generally selected their leaders from the Mid- 
dle States. 


Ohio leads all states in going outside her bor- 
ders for her leaders. Cleveland went outside the 
state for A. S. Draper, L. H. Jones, S. D, 
Brooks, Frauk E. Spaulding. Cincinnati went 
outside for Boone and Condon, Columbus for 
Francis and Collicott, Toledo tor Meek, Akron 
for Reed, Youngstown for Reid, and Dayton for 
Stetson. The South rarely leaves the South for 
superintendents. 

Occasionally a man moves _ frequently. 
One unusual election is likely to at- 
tract attention toa man. Meek went from. Boise 
to San Antonio, then to Madison and then to 
Toledo. Davidson went from Topeka to Omaha, 
Washington and Pittsburgh, E. C. Hartwell 
went from Sault Ste. Marie to St. Paul and 
then to Buftalo. 

A School Board seeking a brilliant superin- 
tendent usually seeks some one whom some one 
else has recently chosen. Such a Board of Edu- 
cation starts out with the assumption that there 
is only one person created for their especial 
necd. They want a prize package. 

There is no such person. There are twenty 
men who are especially wideawake, who have 
introduced many innovations, who have started 
all sorts of things, men with great reputation 
made by their lively professional pace, by much 
writing or much speaking cr by having an en- 
thusiastic group of friends. If a Board of Edu- 
cation wants to make a brilliant dash they may 
saiely elect any one of these twenty. Their fit 
in their city will be a gamble. They come to 
give a brilliant service, but they must have 
a free hand, loyal and abundant backing. Given 
these conditions and one need not worry, but 
be sure that they can have their full opportu- 
nity and they will accept the responsibility. 

‘There are three or four hundred men, by na- 
ture progressive, who are well read, who know 
the art of superintending schools to the end of 
the alphabet. They will be entirely safe, al- 
ways sane, and will give the city noble serv- 
ice. There wiil be local peace and harmony, and 
the work will be modern and the results good. 

There are one thousand or mcre men who 
are skiitul in the art of superintending, who 
are doing good work, who will succeed any- 
where where skilful superintending is the thing 
desired, but they have not the personality, as- 
piration, or national reputation that promises 
a brilliant inauguration in a new superintend- 
ency. 

‘The wonder is that there are so many doing 
such good work when one realizes that it is 
the most difficult position to fill in the whole 
school system. 

he conditions and requirements will be con- 
sidered in future chapters. 
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ALLIED DEBTS FOR EDUCATION 


BY JOY ELMER MORGAN 


Editor National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


The equivalent of $333,000,000 in United 
States goid was the total amount of the indem- 
nity which China agreed to pay in consequence 
of the Boxer uprising of 1900, according to the 
final protocol signed September 7, 1901. Of this 
sum the modest share of the United States was 
$24,440,778.81. Mere than $300,000,000 allotted 
to other nations has been little heard of. Pre- 
sumably it has been swallowed up in one way 
and another, while the relatively small sum 
assigned to the United States was so handled 
as to constitute an outstanding example of con- 
structive world statesmanship. “It was from 
the first the intention of this Government,” says 
the message of the then Secretary of State, 
Elinu Root, to the Chinese minister, “at the 
proper time, when all claims should have been 
presented and all expenses should have been 
ascertained as fully as possible, to revise the 
estimate and account against which these pay- 
ments were to be made, and as proof of sincere 
triendship tor China, to voluntarily release that 
country from its legal liability for all payments 
in excess of the sum which would prove to be 
necessary for actual indemnity to the United 
States and its citizens.* 

The indemnity thus remitted amounted to 
something over $11,000,000. This, again, is 


i « 


relatively small sum, but as a force for good in 
the world it stands out as one of the greatest 
tunds of history. The magnanimous gesture 
with which it was remitted was itself a force 
tor good, but the use which was made of the 
fund by the Chinese has proven infinitely use‘ul, 
tor it has bound with ties of lasting under- 
standing and friendship a great Oriental people 
and the world’s most dynamic democracy. 

On July 14, 1908, the Chinese foreign oftice 
thus wrote the American Minister in Peking: 
“It has now been determined that from the 
vear when the return of the indemnity begins 
100 students shall be sent to America every 
year for four years, so that four hundred 
students shal! be in America by the fourth year. 
From the fifth year and throughout the period 
of the indemnity payments, a minimum of fifty 
students will be sent cach vear.”” According to 
the order of President Roosevelt the payments 
to China were to begin in 1909 with $483,094.90, 
and to end in 1940 with a final payment of 
$1,380,378.36. Less than half the period covered 
by the plan has elapsed, but the success of the 
principle is evident in most heartening results 
A special school has been built up in China to 
train students for entry into American colleges. 
With a faculty representative of both the Wes: 
and the East, it has trained the selected recruits 





_.* This and other statements on the Chinese Indem- 
nity are from House Document No. 1275, of the second 
session of the Sixtieth Congress 


ihat have been sent to America. Hundreds of 
these students have come to America, bringing 
to Americans a broader outlook and taking 
back with them an appreciation of American 
ideals. The leadership of these broadly trained 
men has already counted big in world affairs, 
and much greater results are to be expected 
in the future. 

This incident of the Boxer indemnity has been 
described at some length because it is so rich 
in suggestion for this hour of world economic 
crisis. the most collessal ot all wars has 
aestroyed untold billions of material wealth 
ard millions of men. During the heated hour 
of baitle when wealth was being poured into 
the great crucible, nations made commitments 
one ts another running into billions of dollars. 


Many cconomists now teil us that these com- 


and that if 


mitments cannot be paid in full 
paid they would have to be liquidated with 
goods, which would mean that the creditor 
nations would be so flooded with the products 
t other countries that their own industries 
would langrush and suffer irreparable loss. For 


interest aione on 


example, the total annual 


] : } | + ] y +o + ‘ +4 } > } - 
what is owing the United States would be mot 


than $500.000.006. We should have to cut our 


ii t \ i ( A 
exports until they were surpassed by tt 
imports by pra-tically this amount to receive 
even the interest. [:xpressed in terms of men 
employed, this amount of goods brought into 
the country might easily throw several hun- 


dred thousand men out of work, with a long 

train of attending evils. The evils involved in 
P : 1 1 

the actual payment of the principal might be 


ereater still 


Nearly every country in Europe es us, bui 
the largest debts are these (in millions of 
dollars) :- 

Country Principal Interest Total 
Belgium TT 1 {2x 
France 41 fi) ,aal 
Great Britain L136 oll 1.747 
Italy L,b48 24 LS] 
Poland 136 23 159 
Russia 195 7) 228 
Czecho-Slovakia 92 12? 104 
Serbia 1 7 ts 
Roumania iT i! 
Over eleven billions of dollars! To visualize 


the situation still further, let us examine the 


purpose for which the money was _ lent. 
| T ? a ? - , ‘ ad 
Bernard M. Baruch, in a letter to Senaior 
Borah, dated September 12. called attention to 


difierences in the purposes for which .\merica 
lent money to her allies, which are bound to be 
consideredin the final settlement. Oscar 
lr. Crosby, former Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury , discussed these differences at the 
summer Institute of Politics in Williamstown, 


dividing the loans from this standpoint into 
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three classes: A. Loans for the purchase in this 
country of munitions used by our allies because 
cur soldiers were not yet ready to use them. 
B. Leans for the purchase in this country of 
raw materials and other supplies which were 
resold in Europe and the money kept, or else 
became a permanent part of the commercial 
equipment of the purchasing Government. 
C. Loans for the purchase of supplies in Argen- 
tina and other countries, our loan being made 
because of our superior credit, to prevent the 
demoralization of the exchange. 

There are some who would insist upon the 
payment of all three of these classes of loans in 
uli. Others insist upon their complete cancel- 
lation. Between the two extremes are numer- 
ous proposals which would be taken into 
consideration by any conference which should 
attempt to consider the prebiem comprehen- 
sively. A full consideration of the problem 
would take mto account not only debts owing 
the United States, but also loans made by 
allied European governments to each- other. 
The whoie world economic structure is 
weakened and must be considered in its colossal 
unity. It is as if a great building were threaten- 
ing collapse. Not to consider the fundamenta! 
weaknesses throughout the structure and to 
deal with the whole problem would be silly. It 
is not possible to consider here the numerous 
questions-—constitutional, economic, political, 
and psychological—which enter into the large 
problem invoived in the debt question. Certam 
observations are worth recording. 

There is a strong conviction on the part of 
many Americans that European politics are now 
so unstable that if the debts were unqualifiedly 
remitted—-were that deemed _ possible’ and 
desirable—there would be great likelihood of 
renewed competition in armaments leading to 
additional! wars. There is growing strength 
in the proposal that if the debts are remitted 
even in part there shall be attached the con- 
dition that armaments be at the same time 
reduced. 

Ancther proposal which should receive the 
utmost consideration is that the debts or the 
intcrest thereon be set aside ior some construc- 
tive purpose which, by its very nature, would 
lay the basis for increasing world goodwill, and 
soiten somewhat the lot of those who in reality 
are the greatest sufferers from the war—the 
children of the world. This proposal may 
properly be called “ The Finley Proposal,” after 
the man who was one of the first of our 
National leaders to champion it. Dr. John H. 
Finley is editor of the New York Times, and 
was formerly State Commissioner of Education 
for New York and president of the University 
of the State of New York. Dr. Finley’s large 
toliowing includes many leaders in journalism, 
in education, and in finance. He stated his 
proposal in an address before the Ministers’ 
Institute at Andover, Massachusetts, on July 4. 
Mhat address was characterized by a leading 








editor as the greatest he had ever heard. 

Atter discussing the sweeping, world-integrat- 
ing forces that have been let loose by recent 
developments in science and invention, Dr. 
Finley embodied his proposal in the following 
words: “And the beginning of international 
morality is to be found in advice similar to the 
Master’s advice to the rich young man,—not 
that «ve wish to sell all we have, but that we 
shall let what is owing us be used tor the benefit 
of the children who have suffered most from 
the Great War. We have had a world war for 
ireedom. We should have a world plan for 
xiving the children an elementary chance to 
enjoy the freeing of the soul which is, with the 
unity of mankind, the ideal state. A plan that 
1 proposed some time ago, and as to which I 
have now been encouraged by its support by 
inen of iarge tinancial experience, is that the 
Allied debts be made a permanent trust fund 
to be administered for the education of the 
children ot all peoples, so far as they can be so 
applied. This proposal has been characterized 
as good business—not to demand the full pay- 
ment of these debts with interest. The funda- 
menta! thought on which I based the proposal 
is that the world as a whole owes something 
to the children who have had no fair chance yet, 
because ot what those upon whom they are 
naturally dependent have sacrificed for the good 
of the worid as a whole.” 

“ My original proposal was that the principal 
should be cancelled as it was thus spent, but a 
very prominent man has proposed the applica- 
tion of merely the interest at the rate of five 
per cent. annually for this purpose—that is, 
when it can be paid, a ten-billion-dollar war 
debt converted into a perpetual trust fund for 
the children of the world, especially for those 
who have come trailing from the clouds of 
glory into the midst of the world’s war, for 
they have uot a ghost of a chance to come into 
the heritage of their generation. Five hundred 
million dollars a year, assuming that this could 
be paid-——an incredible number of Austrian 
crowns and Russian rubles and Polish marks— 
which would give an elementary training to all 
the children. Ten million children a year taught 
the best that has been delivered unto men or 
invented by mankind, and led, in that tuition, 
toward the conscious unity of the race; toward 
planetary consciousness! Has a more stirring 
opportunity been offered to any people than is 
ours, in the refunding of this great war debt 
in such way as to make it a blessing, when it 
can be paid, to the next generation or genera- 
tions, instead of a crushing burden to the tax- 
paving generation of the present’ If we were 
to demand our pound of fiesh we should deserve 
the iuture fate ot those in the Inferno, an 
eternity swathed about with cloaks of lead 
covered by a veneer of gold. It would be the 
greatest fund ever established on the earth for 
the salvation of civilization.” 

The justice of making such use of the war 

















debts is easily revealed by an examination of 
the facts. The war destroyed property valued 
at billions of dollars that should have been the 
heritage of the children of this generation. 
The children should have had the use of this 
material equipment and should have been aide: 
by it to live fuller and richer lives. But vastly 
greater than its destruction of material wealth, 
was the war’s destruction of human rescurces— 
the millions of men killed, other millions crip- 
pled for life. and still many more millions un- 
able to give their children the advantages that 
would have been possible under other circum- 
stances. To the chiidren of these men who 
fought for the betterment of humanity, the 


werld owes in obligation which can never be 
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The best that can be done is to give them 
the best educational opportunity that can be 
provided under existing conditions. To put the 
great amounts that are involved in the war 
debts into a fund for this purpose would be a 
master-stroke of statesmanship. It would re- 
inove with a gesture the withering 
influence of burdens which seem now to hang 


paid. 


single 


hopelessly as millstones about the neck of 
humanity. lt would be to set loose in the 
world a _ leivening influence which would 


quicken and stimulate the lives of boys and 
girls and men and women everywhere. It 
would help the world to live by its best and 
inagurate a spiritual revival greater than the 
world has ever seen. 





SOME PHENOMENA OF ADOLESCENCE 


BY MAURICE 


Assistant Director, Educational Work, United 


Any study of the behavior of pupils in the 
years of adolescence discloses phenomena best 
understood by a consideration of the theory of 
response to the race-preservative instincts. The 
completeness of the transition and the ease with 
which they free themselves from the more self- 
ish and self-centred, infantile, reac- 
tions which tend to persist, becomes almost a 
measure of their development. The counselor 
and guide of a youth at this age accepts a great 
responsibility. 


so-called 


How shall we assist the boy or 
girl to develop those qualities of mind and heart 
which will make him or her not only a normai, 
happy individual, but also a very useful inembe1 
of society? 

It is in early adolescence that we observe the 
psychological changes which accompany the 
physical changes, the longing for freedom to try 
out the new found powers, the hopefulness and 
enthusiasm, the strengthened memory, the 
sometimes provoking obstinacy, the impatience 
at restraint, the demand for reasons for decis- 


ions of adults and the general challenge to 
authority. It is a trying age for the fond par- 


ents who boast that their child has always been 
reasonable and docile. Such parents resent the 
change and strive to enforce the restraints to 
which the youth has been tractable in his in- 
fantile period. ‘They fail to recognize that ii 
they succeed in arresting his development at 


this stage, they may do lasting injury. “One 
sees many old infants, who go around unat- 


tended, being physically anywhere from fifteen 
to eighty years of age, but in initiative and self- 
reliance merely children.” Such cases are often 
due to over anxiety of fond parents and I fear 
that the condition is fostered unknowingly by 
many teachers who assume the parental attitude 
towards adolescents that are striving to build 
natural barriers against the continuance of in- 
fantile reactions. 


States 


G. RICKER 
Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 


It is hard for the parent who has forgotten 
his own boyhood to see any adolescent psychol- 
ogy in the apparent loss of self-control which 
results in a son’s coming home with a black eye 
and torn clothing. It may be that a game of 
football between representing the 
geographic divisions of the town, as defined by 


teams 


the railroad track or the river. has broken up 
ina fight. It means only that the sublimation 
of the race preservative instincts, as represented 
in the game, has not been quite complete. We 
sheuld recognize that the instinct back of the 
feud is the sanie that may subsequently lead 
him to nght for his city, his state or his coun- 
try. 

About this time the boy seems to overcome his 
fear of soap and water. 
and keeps his hair brushed and becomes tussy 
about his clothes. It is a wise mother who can 
listen with an understanding heart to his praise 
of the silly girl who is, for the moment, the 
centre of his thoughts. It is easy by ridicule cr 
impatience to suppress his desire to teil some 
one all his thoughts. We him to 
substitute for his loquacious enthusiasm, a 


He polishes his shoes 


inmay cause 
moody silence, the beginning of a long misun- 
derstanding. 

Now, if not before, the parent becomes con- 
scious that many things should have been told 
the boy or girl of the mysteries of life and re- 
production. If, in the earlier years, the natural 
questions asked by all children have not been 
truthfully answered, a barrier of reticence will 
have been formed which makes impossible the 
discussion of the most intimate things of lite. 

It is at this period of life that neuroses, which 
have their origin in early repressions, may crop 
ut. Lhe reading of too much fiction, the exces- 
sive stimulation of the imagination by too many 
romantic motion pictures may be harmiul. The 
creative urge is upon youth at this period. They 
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find the greatest pleasure in acting amateur 
plays, writing fanciful stories and doing actuai 
constructive work. 

It is fashionable just now to deride the flap- 
per, but we know that similar criticisms have 
been freely dispensed in every generation. It is 
easier to condemn than to interpret and to con- 
trol life impulses at this age. It may be that 
we are living in a time when all things are in- 
tensified. The automobile, the jazz music, the 
greater freedom of youth, may have exag- 
gerated the symptoms, but there is no new com- 
plaint. The woman of the future will emerge 
no less strong and selt-reliant for the increas- 
ingly heavier duties imposed upon her by our 
times. 

The normal boy at adolescence nearly aiways 
wants to quit school and go to work. It is of 
no use to say that he must accept our dictates 
without argument. He wants to be told why 
and how his studies are to be of any use to him 
in after life. He should be persuaded that it is 
not only better for himself but for society that 
he be withheld from productive industry for a 
time in order that he may be more helpful 
iater. He should not be sent to school with the 
feeling that there is something more useful for 
him to do, he should go rather in the spirit of 
preparing for a larger usefulness. He should 
never be allowed to feel that the world does not 
need him or his labor. 

We have seen boys go through hardships and 
even into battle, eager and willing to make any 
sacrifice for home and country. They did not 
know that the urge came from the race preser- 
vative instincts which have likewise animated 
their ancestors since man became a sccial being. 


431 


but they would rather lose all than fail their 
comrades in a critical situation. These are the 
boys who sometimes failed to respond to appeals 
to stay in school, when the principal motive 
urged was that of selfish gain or to further the 
ambitious plans of anxious parents. We have 
thought that they were merely trying to escape 
the restraints of the schoolroom, and may have 
overlcoked the most opportune time to change 
the nature of our appeal. 

The ideals of the youth are changing rapidly. 
The prizes he struggled so manfully to win yes- 
terday dv not appeal to him today. Other boys 
of his set are earning money which they spend 
on pleasures that are denied to him. Boys and 
girls at this age are alike sensitive to the opin- 
ions of their set. They wish to win approval. 
They like to associate with boys and girls a little 
older than themselves and wish to appear older 
than they are. The girl is flattered by the at- 
tention of older boys and the boy who has been 
her playmate is left to the company of younger 
girls. 

The leader of such boys and girls should have 
a combination of qualities rarely found in any 
one person. He must understand the problem 
and face conditicns which he does not fully ap- 
prove and which he may not be abie to change. 
He must help youth to meet the incongruities 
of life with an optimism and a sound philosophy 
that is rare even in those who have spent many 
years in the teaching profession. He should 
understand the physical, mental and moral hy- 
giene of youth so well that no behavior, how- 
ever erratic, can surprise him or cause him to 
lose faith in the ultimate triumph of the best in 
every boy and girl. 





WATCH THE CORNERS! 


BY LULU 


LINTON 


When you wake up in the morning of a chill and cheer 


less day, 


And feel inclined to grumble, pout, or frown, 


Just glance into your mirror and you will quickly see 
It’s just because the corners of your mouth turn down. 
Then take this simple rhyme, 


Remember it in time, 


It's always dreary weather in countryside or town 


\When you wake and find 
turned down. 


the corners of your mouth 


If you wake up in the morning full of bright and happy 


thoughts 


\nd begin to count the blessings in your cup, 
Then glance into your mirror and you will quickly see 


It's all because the corners of your mouth turn up 


Then take this little rhyme, 


Remember it in time, 


There's joy aplenty in this world to fill life's cup 
If you'll only keep the corners of your mouth turned up 


~The Comrade 
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THE NEW HIBBING 


Some years ago we had the luxury of spend- 
ing a week lecturing in Hibbing, Ely, Eveleth and 
other cities in the famous Mesaba Iron Range in 
Minnesota and wrote of the Range as it ther 
was. 

Recently ali papers and magazines are describ- 
ing it. We have had a brief note on County Su- 
perintendent C. H. and his wonderful 
work, but the following account of the making 
of the 1iew Flibbing is of sufficient interest to 
use in the Journal :— 

THE MAKING OF NEW HIBBING. 

Hibbing has settled down to life on its new 
site. It cost between $15,000,000 and $18,000,000 
it is estimated, to move the town of 15,000 off 
the iron ore belt it had grown upon, a moving 
bili of something lke $1,000 an inhabitant. Hib- 
bing stands now two miles distant from the 
40,000,000 tons of ore it had locked up. 

The story of the moving of Hibbing is part oi 
the epic of steel. Hibbing was in the way. The 
Oliver Mining Company, a_ subsidiary of the 
United States Steel Corporation, moved Hibbing 
and in the moving spent millions so lavishly on 
the tewn that it is now in the midst of the iron 
range like a jewel dropped on a slag heap. 

Hibbing has a $3,000.000 high school fitted 
with marble and bronze. 


Barnes 


And this striking city, freshly rebuilt, may be 
deserted in thirty years or so. When the iron 
is mined there will be no more reason for Hib. 
bing, says a correspondent of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. 

Going back to the beginnings of Hibbing, near 
the centre ot the great Mesaba iron region in 
Minnesota there is one deposit of commercia! 
than 750,000,000 
It extended from east to west 


iron ore that amounts to more 
tons. for more 
than two miles and its width varied up to more 
than a mile. Betore much was known of the 
size or shape of this enormous deposit the vil- 
lage of Hibbing was established approximately 
midway between the east and west ends of the 
ore. No particular care was cxercised to see 
whether or not the town was built on ore or on 
waste ground. The village finally became «a 
town of 12,000 or 15,000 people. spreading cover 
a considerable area. 

The Oliver Company drilled iis townsite lands 


Democracy, cf all forms of government, is most in need of education. 


discovered in the mass. 


them; they must achieve distinction and hold the support of willing followers. 


the problem peculiar to democracy. 


and found therein an enormous body of ore ly- 
ing under a surface so thin that mining would 
be quite inexpensive. \s the lease was for a 
hfty-year term and time was passing, the 
pany decided to remove the forty acres of stores, 
public buildings, hotels, dwellings, and the like 
to a new and convenient spot, where there was 


conl- 


no ore. This was found two miles south. and 


lor tne last two vears removal has been in 
progress. 

The Oliver Company held mining rights and 
could evict all residents on the tract, but it made 
arrangements to move everybody, replace their 
homes or places of business intact, to build new 
on their own plans, if so desired, and to take pay- 
ment ir term interest 
rates, to build streets, place sewers, lay side- 


walks, 


location. 


lon contracts at low 


and generally improve the new 

In addition to moving the people the Oliver 
Company constructed a $500,000 hotel and pu: 
other miiiions into department store buildings, 
garages, clubhouses, newspaper offices and fiat 
building s 

Che village on its own part put in schools and 
other public buildings. There are other schools 


almost as costly as the high school. There is 1 
village Hight, heat and power plant representing 
mere than $1,000,000 which supplies heat, water 
and electric current for all purposes at less than 
cost; and there are innumerable other conveni- 
ences for living. 

The village could afiord it: more than ninety- 
six per cent. of its tax receipts were from the 
various mining companies, outside corporations 
that could net move their property away in time 
to escape taxes. -And the village had the power; 
the votes showed that at every election. 

With all this expenditure taxes weren't high; 
the rate was not excessive as rates go in Minne- 
sota. 


‘Thev were less than at St. Paul or Minne- 


apolis or Duluth. There were so many rich 
limits that the valua- 
$85,000,000, 
and it did not take a high rate tu obtain enor- 
Hibbing spends $1,000,- 


village puryp wsweEsS 


mines within the village 


tien was tremendous, better than 


mous supplies of cash. 
OOO a 


tnan 


vear more for general 


Duiuth. 


Its leaders must be 


They are not born to greatness and greatness is not thrust upon 


Herein lies 


In other forms of government leaders are set apart by 


birth or divine right for the part they are to play, but true democracy recognizes no privi- 


iege of class or sect or place. 


The new demo cratic ideal of education is to lift the whole 


mass, to make them fit to rule and to be ruled by leaders cf their own choosing. The safety 
of a democratic state therefore vests in its final analysis upon an enlightened body of citizens. 


—James E. Russell, 
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CELEBRATE ARMISTICE DAY 


nz» DB DD 


a pyeearagen 11, armistice day, will become more 

historic as the years pass, and it will take its 
place with the Fourth of July, the Twenty-second of 
February, and other epochal days in American history. 
This day marked the hour of democracy’s triumph over 
autocracy and the end of a war that many hoped might 
end wars. It marked the opening of a great conference 
in the city of Washington last year which made much 
progress toward limitation of armaments and toward 
the substitution of reason for force in the settlement of 
international disputes. 


Wars and destruction spread rapidly. Peace and 
constructive enterprises require time for consummation. 
Years of education, gradual development of better 
understanding, the slow substitution of sympathy for 
suspicion, the eradication of selfishness and lust for 


power—all these and more must be brought into the 


hearts and minds of the peoples of the world before we 
can have enduring peace. 


The schools are the great mills through which we 
must grind the grist of peace and where those qualities 
of human character which will bring about the sway of 
righteousness, justice, and reason can best be developed. 
It seems well, therefore, for our schools to put emphasis 
upon armistice day as a day of special observance, not 
only in memory of those heroic soldiers who defended 
our liberty, but as a day for fostering sentiments of peace. 


JNO. J. TIGERT, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
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UNUSUAL METHOD OF SECURING TEXTBOOKS 


BY JANE HILL 


How can you give children even a fairly good 
elementary education if textbooks and all forms 
of literature are lacking? The absence of 
school equipment has been one of the most diffi- 
cult problems confronting teachers in the 
famine stricken, war-torn areas of the 
Levant. 

Tin containers of condensed milk and old dis- 
carded oil cans were pressed into service for 
blackboards with stubs of charcoal for crayons; 
abacuses were formed of painted spools strung 
on wires; old boxes were utilized for desks and 
chairs. Still there remained the question of 
books. It was first answered when two 
Armenian scholars came to relief headquarters. 
They still possessed what had hitherto been 
priceless manuscripts and then asked a relief 
worker if it might be possible to exchange the 
ancient writings for old clothes. Their gar- 
ments scarcely held together, they were so 
threadbare. The exchange was made. 

The Armenians are a proud race, and it is 
difficult for the majority of the people to accept 
alms. No matter how destitute they may be, 
they usually try to do something in exchange 
for relief services. Clothing, in a land where all 
forms of manufacturing have ceased for five 
years, is now a generally accepted medium of 
exchange. 

Happily a large shipment of worn clothing 
arrived from America, and teachers, realizing 
how much the children were handicapped for 
lack of books, offered coats, suits and dresses 
in exchange. The ofter met with immediate 
response. It was remarkable how many books 
the people had saved in their wanderings. As a 
matter of fact the Armenians have preserved 
more of their own literature than any other 
race, according to Talcott Williams in his book 
on Turkey. 

In Erivan, the capital of Armenia, 20,000 
volumes have been gathered and a special build- 
ing known as the “ American Library ” has been 
set aside to house them. The collection includes 
about 15,000 textbooks, and reading books in 
Armenian, English, French, Russian, Turkish, 
Hebrew and Greek. But of much greater 
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interest are the rare old manuscripts of ancient 
lore representing hundreds of years of study, 
which would otherwise have been lost in the 
political disorganization of the present time. 
Among them are eight copies of Armenian 
manuscripts ranging in age from 200 to 500 
years; 250 copies of publications of 500 years 
ago of which it is believed that no volume can 
be duplicated in the country; and 50 copies of 
music books of important publications. 

Many original methods have been used for 
establishing a library, but the American Library 
at Erivan is probably the only one founded on 
rags. However, the boys and girls now have 
books, not many books to be sure; still they 
do have an opportunity to read, for which they 
are truly grateful. 

Other areas have not been so fortunate. 
Practically the only schools in operation in the 
Russian Caucasus today are the schools con- 
ducted in connection with the Near East Relief 
orphanages. When homeless people are in 
need of food and clothing, it is not possible for 
the Near East Relief to spend money on school 
equipment. Consequently, the educational 
program has suffered. It is the ultimate aim of 
this relief organization to give the 100,000 boys 
and girls entrusted to its care a common school 
education and teach them a trade, so they may 
ieave the orphanages at the age of fifteen or 
sixteen sufficiently trained to earn their own 
living. This program has the endorsement of 
John J. Tigert, United States Commissioner of 
Education, and other leading American educa- 
tors including Charles W. Eliot, president emeri- 
tus of Harvard; Harry Pratt Judson, president 
of Chicago University; Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
president cf Stanford University; Henry 
Churchill King, president of Oberlin College. 

Mr. Tigert’s endorsement of the Near East 
Relief follows: “I heartily commend the work 
of the Near East Relief, chartered by the 
United States Congress, to all educators, 
teachers, and pupils, in its program of orphan 
relief and rehabilitation in feeding and training 
these children whose right it is to grow to fruit- 
ful man-and-womanhood.” 





OUR AMERICANISM 


BY MAUD MOORE 


The School-Teacher is the 


O nly tax-supported person in the 
U nited States, whose whole business it is to 


R ender improbable 


A narchy, 
M isery of poverty, 


E ducational degeneracy, 


R iots, 


I lliteracy, immigration 


C ivic 
A nd social diseases. 
N o laborer 


difficulties and all other 


Is more worthy of his hire! ! 
S ocial conflagrations prevented by 


M ORE MONEY FOR TEACHERS! 
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BETTER THAN 1910 


PY WILLIAM C, CRAWFORD 


| Extract of address delivered before the teachers of the City of Boston, in Tremont Temple, April 27, 1910.1 


Organization as a means of promoting profes- 
sional efficiency and of securing to the teacher 
and the taught the largest measure of physical 
health and comfort is justifiable and desirable. 
It is necessary. 

Individual effort, however great, when unsus- 
tained by systematic co-operation, is as futile 
in the field of educational endeavor as in that of 
capital or of manual labor. 

To make our teaching effective, to keep it 
abreast of the times, teachers must so associate 
themselves that each may profit by the experi- 
ence of all. 

So, tov, to gain recognition from an over busy 
public, tu catch the car of those who make the 
iaws, to obtain adequate recompense for efti- 
cient service, to secure conditions that shall 
make for pbysical health and happiness, the 
teachers of this or of any country must unite in 
a spirit of helpfulness to secure common ends— 
working as a unit, ali for each and each for all. 

A splendid example of such unity is the or- 
ganization of the school people of England, 
where, although not enjoying the social standing 
that we do, the teachers wield a tremendous in- 
fluence in a quiet but effective way. 

Just such organization as this, however, is 
well nigh impossible in the United States on ac- 


count of the great size of the country. 


We have our state and county associations, 
and our local clubs, all of which are good because 
they serve a multitude of small interests of a 
more or less local character. 

But, for the solution of the largest problems, 
for the general advance of educational inter- 
ests along the whole line, we have need of a na- 
tional organization. 

And we do have such a one in the National 
Education Association, an organization dating 
from 1857 and coming down to the present day 
with an ever increasing power for good. 

It numbers among its founders and supporters 
the greatest educators of the country, and the 
most noied men of the nation, from the President 
down, have esteemed it an honor to address its 
gatherings. 

Before the government recognized education 
as in any way a national function, the National 
Education Association was the organ through 
which the national idea of public school training 
found expression. 

It is interesting to note that it was by the 
initiative and through the efforts of the National 
Education Association that we now have a 
Bureau of Education at Washington with a com- 
missioner at its head, and it requires no gift of 


prophecy to foresee that at no distance time 
there will be a department of education at 
Washington, with its chief in the cabinet. 

The Bureau compiles statistics bearing on the 
educational attairs of this and ali other countties 
and deduces the conclusions on which is based 
the best educational legislation among the sev- 
eral states. 

This Bureau and the National Education As- 
sociation (though one official and the othe? 
private) are supplemental institutions, giving 
forth to the whole country the educational ex- 
perience ot the world, their publications being 
regarded as the most valuable library of edu- 
cational literature extant. 

The addresses delivered at the national meet- 
ings have had the eftect of securing a surpris- 
ing degree of uniformity of system and method 
throughout the country—large as it is. They 
have spread information and created sentiment 
that have resulted in better school organiza- 
tion and saner courses of study. They have edu- 
cated the public to a willingness to provid: 
better schoolhouses, better sanitation, smaller 
number of pupils to a teacher, and more exten- 
sive equipment. They have partially convinced 
the peopie—and are still teaching them—that 
the best investment of the public money is in 
the education of the citizens; and that if such 
education is to be thorough and efficient, it must 
be administered by the best teachers obtainable, 
who shall be adequately paid during their service 
and sustained in dignity during their declining 
vears. 

And I believe that the coming great conven- 
tion in Boston will give a new impetus to this 
thought which will make itself felt by the people, 
and by the local and state authorities. 

This, however, is only one of the many sub- 
jects which the approaching meeting will bring 
to the attention of teachers. 

Special departments will present the latest 
thought in every field of education, from the 
kindergarten to the college, including classical, 
commercial, industrial and other specialized in- 
struction and also affairs of administration; so 
that every school officer, and every teacher of 
whatever grade, will have the privilege and 
satisfaction of going to the fountain-head of 
the bes: ‘thought upon the subjects that interest 
him most. 

I therefore commend to you, not merely a 
temporary, but a life-long membership in this 
great association, for by no other single afhlia- 
tion can your professional success and your 
personal welfare be so highly advanced. 
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Every teacher in America ought to be proud to be a member of the State Association and 


of the N. E. A. It is an opportunity, < privilege, a duty. --President William Bishop Owen. 
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THE BRIGHTER SIDE 


[A eritique of the article by Albert D. Lawton, 


The issue of the Journal of Education 
for September 14, 1922, offers a pessimistic 
viewpoint the widening gap be 
tveen the rural high schools and the city high 
schools with their corps of specialists. 
Thoughtfully written, it demands attention, but 
the article contains certain viewpoints which 
are capable of 
logic. 

In the first place, it seems that a happier 
phrase for the ideas expressed would have been, 
“Is Equalization of Opportunity in Education 
Attainable? ” 


concerning 


criticism by an optimist’s 


Real democracy and equalization 
of opportunity are not at all synonymous ternis. 
We must not torget that the term democracy 
is loosely used, and that in its derivation and 
prima: use it referred to the 
people,” 


“ strength of the 
the condition where people in various 
walks of life united for one common purpose 
“We, the people,” 
merchants, 


were, and are, farmers and 
mechanics and draughtsmen, 
weavers and policemen, printers and_ sailors, 
doctors and ministers. Each, doing his work 
well, serves as well as any other of equal ability 
in other line At hour 
lives ourselves from 
lf the quality of 
teaching offered us, and the abilities, imborn, 
are 


some service. 
our difierentiated 


our neighbors by specializing. 


ot some 


m we 


the same we must reach an equal degree 
of development in our specialties, and shall be- 
come, therefore, of equal value in the world, 
speaking in terms of unit service, and with no 
distinction as to the values cf various trades or 
professions. 

Il: 
must at once be granted that the quality of 
teaching in the cities offering large salarics 
should be better than that found the rural 
high schools. But, even on this point, it is well 
to ask ourselves just what the difference is be- 
tween a teacher at $1,200 a vear in a rural school 
and one at $2,000 in a city high school. 
often it is merely $800. And, it must not Se 
forgotten that the teacher at $1.200 today may 
be the teacher at $2,000 within a short time. At 
what point during the summer vacation does 
Susan Jones $400 valuable. fol 
lowing her call to a city position? But let us 
grant the argument, and state that the quality 
of education may be, and probably is, 


The task, then, is to equalize opportunity. 


in 


Too 


become more 


the 
whole, far better in the city schools. This prob- 


on 
lem is solvable only by financial effort. Pay 
rural teachers well and with the exception of 
those persons who by nature gravitate to large 
centres of population you will secure an equal 
grade of quality- education. 

Let us next consider the reference to the 
study of mathematics in the two school sys- 
tems, rural and urban. In the hundred pup! 
rural high school “the future statesman and 
prospective truckdriver must drag along to- 





“Ts Real Democracy in Education Attainable?’’ 


gether.” 
due to 


If they do drag along together it js 
the poor quality of the teaching. The 
class in algebra numbers, let us say, thirty. A 
certain percentage must be prepared for college, 
The rest wili never go, but wil! drive trucks or 
do the equivalent. This unfortunate majority 
would be, in a city school, given vocational or 
industrial mathematics. But what earthly good 
would industrial or vocational mathematics do 
the non-college-seeking child in a rural school? 
Industrial algebra for the child in the 100 pupil 
high school in a rural community would be of as 
much use as a tail on a toad. 

Why not pity the poor city child who has no 
courses which him opportunity to 
measure cord-wood and hay in a mow, and who 
must grow up without ever having experienced 
the keeping of accounts under school super- 
vision of the cost of raising a pig to marketable 
size? 


offer 


The city high school plans its courses, secures 
its specialists and trains its children for work 
to be done in cities. The rural high school, too, 
often desires to put on airs and ape its city 
cousin, instead of digging up its backyard and 
making rural problems of the same degree of 
fascination as are those met with in printing, 
bookbinding, and metal work. 

If equalization of opportunity is the point to 
emphasize, the opportunity for these rural chil- 
Gren, who are not going to college, is in having 
presented to them the very best sort of educa- 
tion training them for the lives that most of 
them wiil live in the towns which support 100 
pupil high schools. 

More than that, the “ Back to the 
arms,” which emanates from the cities at in- 


cry, 


tervals should be in very many cases a direct 
order—* Get back to the farms, 
you people belong.” Nor would that cry be 
derogatory to the rural sections or to the in- 
dividuals to whom it was addressed. Thousands 


where 


upon thousands of youths are earning pittances, 
driven from the farming sections to the poorly 
vaid city positions secured even after vocational 
training has done its best, when they might be 
living well, respected and influential citizens of 
the community that supports the small high 
school, had only that high school educated for 
efficiency in rural life, had only it shown the 
true glory successful farming 
instead of allowing the clack of shuttles and 
the whir of wheels to lure the buy away. Rural 
dream along in the quiet of the 
meadows and the glory of the hills to which 
these same vocationally trained children will 
become eager to return when they have “ made 
their pile,” instead of using the snappy city 
ways of offering to the city children an opport- 
iunity to do other than college preparatory 
work. 


and beauty ol 


schools 
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Let the girls in the rural schools learn dress- 
making along with their history and canning 
with their French. There is no 100 pupil! school 
that cannot afford a domestic arts department, 
differing from the urban school solely in the 
quality of the teaching. Show the boys that 
the typewriter is just as useful on the farm as 
in the office, that business methods on the farm 
mean money, and that instead of working as a 
clerk-airaid-ot-discharge he may run his own 
pusiness and watch its profits grow. Teach 
geometry out on the land, where it belongs, 
not shut up in textbooks, but running fence 
lines, laving ditches, using transit or level or 
plane table and alidade, iaying out the baseball 
diamond and the football field, cutting rafters 
and leveling foundations. Don't worry over 
the college-preparatory students, if they under- 
stand these things that are the right of every 
rural boy to know, only laziness in memorizing 
a few theorems before college entrance exams 
will keep him out 

For it is the plain duty of the rural his 


1 
Ss! 


rh 
school to educate its children for the com 
munity in which the school is supported, not to 
mimic the courses in the city schools. 

The vocational schools are the results of the 
realization of city men who are interested in 
city children, as are the industrial or prevoca- 
oral courses. But our rural schools lack 
vision The city high school demands nien 
tramed to its viewpomt. But the rural high 
schoois efler uo great inducement to graduates 
of agricultural colleges, specialists for the pur- 
poses of the rural communities. The rural 
districts must have their county agents, why 
uot have within the rural high schools a man 
in sympathy with rural progress, with visions 
of the- possibilities of rural life, capable of ad 
justing lis mathematics and his science to rural 
problems, as they are adjusted in’ the city 
schools ? 

But, you say, “* There are certain children in 
the rural schools who under no conceivable 
conditions would go cither to college or to the 
farms.” My reply is that there are children 
taking printing courses who will sell shoes, 
business courses when they will drive trucks, 
stenography when they will marry farmers. 

The city school does its best to offer sufficient 
opportunities to the children so that it is hoped 
that each will follow its own bent. There is no 
guarantee that the person training for college 
wilt not drive a truck, and no certainty that the 
person who takes the mechanical arts course 
Wili not become an osteopath, 

Lhe rural school opens its doors to rural 
children and leads them through the school and 
vut the back door into the city, far, iar too 
eften. Solely from lack of vision. Soleiy from 
failing to realize that what the rural school ha: 
fo otter ts eXacily as good im a rural district 
aS the mechanical arty course m a mill city. 


ihe opportunity for service should be the same 
irom a rural school as from the preyocational 
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courses in the things that city children may 
reasonably be expected to do. Criticise the 
city school for not offering agriculture before 
finding fault with the rural schools for noi 
offering the many technical courses that it con- 
ceivably could, in a rich community, but most 
certainly should not. 

The cities are full, the farms are emptying. 
Pressure from economic conditions is driving 
certain few back to the soil. How pitiful it is 
that these might not have seen as children the 
possibilities in farm life, in the village store, the 
garage office, the market garden! 

Children will take the prevocational courses 
irom interest or because they are easier than 
other courses, ofr supposed to be. Courses 
planned to make interesting the living in a rural 
community are not only possible but in working 
condition in thousands of small but active 
schools. 

And, finally, we must not forget that the 
very best prevocational courses can do no more 
than offer a by-pass to the education that each 
must eventually secure if he or she is to be 
come successful. For not all the drill in hand- 
iing tools can make up for ioss of general 
education. And the true teacher in the ditferen- 
tiated courses keeps his mind ever upon the 
problem of how to lift the general intelligence 
away from machines to problems dealing with 
tife and its wise judgments 

A low LQ. may mean that some will 
never get away trom the piece work bench and 
the premium wage, and in the rural schoo! this 
same intelligence can be traimed to the same 
degree of accomplishment along manual lines 
tf onivy the teacher of vision stands at the desk 
and "its worker into the rural work. And a 
high 1.0. may own its farm, market its produce 
and run its high powered cars, as well as go 
through the trade schools and vocational 
courses and then in correspondence schools 
secure the necessary broadening which leads to 
betier paid positions. 

the 100 pupil school had best cali attention 
tu the hum of the power plant on the farm, the 
clatter of the ensilage cutter, the flame of the : 
small forge as it welds the broken automobile 
part or irons the sled or wagon. The steam 


trom the canning devices rivals that from the. 
cextile school’s chimney. Millinery made in_the t| 
high school ta the rural districts follows, if at 
chooses, the same styles as in the cities. 

When the small high counts its pupils and . 
sees the number who in the city would turn } 
‘0 prevocational courses and offers this group i 
the same sort of active, motivated education for 


rural living as 1s offered for city existence, 1 
will find that this group would as soon 
manually exert themselves in one mteresting 


inc Gf work as in another. 

And in the consideration of the rural high 
-chool problem we must remember that upon, 
wo many hangs the tear of iaiure of children. 
tO pass academic college cxaminations imstead 

















































































of the wholesome worry that some will pass 
who should have gone to state colleges of agri- 
culture. Let the rural schools worry more for 
fear that a good farmer by intention of nature 
sheuld become a poor doctor by family preter- 
ence. 

The success of a rural high school should be 
measured by the per cent. of soundly educated 
men and women who have been so fitted by the 
100 pupil rural high school that they have built 
around it a prosperous farming community, 
raising healthy children and bumper crops, and 
while lowering the tax rate because of increased 
actual valuation look forward to the day when 
their children and their children’s children shall 
go to that school and there learn the lesson that 
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they themselves learned that equal opportunity 
was given them for success as though they had 
gone to the big city and learned how to set type 
or run an engine lathe. Opportunity lies at the 
yates of the rural high school, has lain there so 
long and been trodden upon that her form 
seems to be nothing but the footworn path to- 
the mathematics room. Yet when she grew 
weary and tainted, her hand still pointed 
through the school to the green fields, not to 
the smoky cities. 

An agricultural high school in the Bronx dis- 
trict would be no greater an anomaly than the 
too frequently found rural high school, negiect- 
ing its evident duty, should be, but is, unfortun- 
ately, not. 





THE BRIGHT STORY OF BRAZIL 


BY JANE 


Toledo, 


BRAZIL CENTENNIAL, September 7 to December 31, 
1922 

Over 400 years ago there sailed into the harbor 
of Sao Salvador, Brazil, a daring Portuguese 
navigator named Pedro Alvarez Cabral. 

He called the land of his discovery “Terra de 
Santa Cruz” (“Land of the Holy Cross”). This 
country soon became known, however, as Brazil, 
from the Brazil wood (a red dye wood) found 
in its extensive forests. The King of Portugal 
appointed a governor and divided the land be- 
tween the nobles of the nation during the six- 
teenth century. 

Later, the French, Dutch and British all tried 
to conquer some of the country. For a time 
a colony of French Huguenots occupied an island 
in the beautiful bay of Rio de Janeiro. The 
Dutch established themselves for some years in 
Pernambuco. But Brazil remained a vice- 
royalty under Portugal and Rio de Janeiro be- 
came its flourishing capital. 

It was a great day for Brazil when King John 
of Portugal (driven out by the invasion of 
Napoleon) landed in Rio de Janeiro, to establish 
his kingdom in the South American continent. 
That was in 1808. When he returned to Portu- 
gal in 1821 he left his older son Dom Pedro as 
regent. The country rebelled against Porti- 
guese rule and became an independent monarchy. 
The date of independence was September 7, 
1822. Dom Pedro was made Emperor soon after, 
Some years later Dom Pedro turned over the 
throne to his son, Dom Pedro II, who in 1876, 
it will be recalled, was the honored guest of the 
’nited States at the Centennial Exposition held 
in Philadelphia that vear. Brazil thus had the 
distinction of being the only foreign coyntry 
represented there by its chief executive. 

During its first century Brazil 
splendid progress in all lines. 


has made 
Its population 


is now over thirty millions, Its productions of 


Me 


STEWART 
Ohio 


sugar, coffee, corn, cotton, rubber, maté, coal, 
beans, beef, nuts, wood, etc., have risen into the 
millions in annual value. 

Industrial development has gone o apace, 
though slower now than it was during the world 
war. 

Civil, moral and cultural advance has kept 
up with material growth. An example of civic 
progress seen in Rio de Janeiro, 1,157,873 
population in 1920, where city planning has 
swept away in a recent single cighteen months, 
590 old buildings, and replaced them by boule- 
vards, gardens and costly structures, etc. Two 
miles of new docks have been constructed along 
with a beautiful shore drive around the harbor. 
The removal of the mosquito-breeding marshes 
near Rio, it is said, has wiped out the deadly 
plague of yellow fever there. The invention 
of an anti-toxin for snake bite by Dr. Vital has 
reduced greatly the number of annual deaths 
from this cause. 

Culture has progressed with science and art. 
Education is free but not compulsory, except in 
Sao Paulo, the second city of Brazil (504,300 
population in 1919). The Federal government 
makes an appropriation each year for higher 
education. Some universities are maintained 
by the states and some by private associations, 

The University of the city of Rio de Janeiro, 
founded September 7, 1920, has twenty-five 
faculties which confer degrees. At the capital 
are also located the Government School of Arts 
and the National School of Music; schools for 
the blind, deaf, military and naval schools, et 


is 


ginering, technical and mining schools; schools 
of economics and politics, 
Brazil has twenty-eight national industrial, 


eleven agricultural, nine commercial, medical and 
law schools, located at various centres, The 
public school system is well organized and had 
at last report 700,000 pupils in 12,744 elementary 
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schools ; 30,258 secondary and 19,200 professional 
students and twenty-nine teachers’ colleges. 
The libraries are large and well equipped. 
The observance of its first centennial in 1922 
is a great chapter in the story of Brazil. This 
celebration is modelled like the government of 
the country since 1889 (when Brazii became a 
Republic) on those of the United States. There 
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is an international exposition at Rio. Special 
events are scheduled at all the other important 
cities, including Sao Paulo, Bahia, Pernambuco, 
Belem, Porto Alegre, etc. The schools are made 
important factors in the observance, impressing 
the historical importance of the event and its cp- 
portunity for the inauguration of a new era of 
progress in the bright story of Brazil. 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


BERYL ROGERS, dean of women, Huron 
College, Huron, S.D., graduated from the 
University of Alabama, and has the distinction 
of winning a Phi Beta Kappakey. Miss Rogers 
received her M.A. degree at the University of 
Chicago, and while there she was editor on 
the “ Journalism of Sociology.” She has had ex- 
perience as principal of the Edgewater schools 
at Birmingham, Alabama, and principal of the 
High School at Johns, Alabama. She is not 
only dean of women at Huron College but is 
also on the.faculvy of the Department of Music. 
She 1s one of the vital factors in the college. 

JAMES F. McCULLOUGH, one of the best 
known school book agents in the country, a 
man always known as one who has helped the 
other fellow more than the other fellow has 
helped him, has decided to do his own publish- 
ing, and has established himselt in the publish- 
ing business at Geneva, Illinois. If his friends 
boost him as he has boosted them he will be a 
great success. . 

MISS LAURA CUSHMAN, principal, Park 
Primary School, Miami, Florida, who is hon- 
ored with the presidency of the Florida State 
Kindergarien Association, has kept severai 
kindergartens in operation in Miami. The funds 
to meet shortages have been provided by the 
Fairfax Theatre, which gave Miss Cushman and 
her committee the use of the theatre Satur- 
day mornings for the service of safe and sane 
movie films. The receipts have been ample for 
all needs. It is fully expected that the city 
Board of Education will assume all responsi- 
bility for the kindergartens aiter September, 
1923. 

BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG has resigned 
from the United States Public Health Service, 
Washington, where he has for the past two 
)ears worked on the government’s program 
of sex education in high schools and colleges, to 
Study the problems of the educational use of 
motion pictures with the Urban Institute, 
Irvington-on-Hudson, New York. Dr. Gruen- 
berg has been continuously engaged in educa- 
tional work in New York since 1902. 

L. THOMAS HOPKINS, of the Department 
of Education, University of Colorado, carries to 
the New West a notable experience. Indeed 
we know of no man of his years with his wealth 


of experience, and his personality matches his 
experience. Dr. Hopkins is distinctly a Massa- 
chusetts man. He graduated at Tufts College 
and earned his doctorate at Harvard. His pub- 
lic school work in Amesbury and Marblehead, 
Massachusetts, attracted suci: attention that he 
became the authority on some features of high 
school functioning. His famous study on “ The 
Intelligence of Continuation School Children in 
Massachusetts” has no companion piece im 
educational literature. It is impossible to est! 
mate his oppertunities with Dean H. M. Barrett 
of the Department of Education of the State 
University of Colorado. 

W. W. KINGMAN, eleven years superin 
tendent of schools in Walpole, Mass., three 
years and a halt superintendent of the Nerfolk 
County Agricultural School, now superintend- 
ent of schovis in Natick, Mass., has been 
elected to the State Legislature for three suc- 
cessive terms, the last time by a unanimous vote 
In the Legislature he has served on the Com- 
mittee on Education, and as a member of the 
special committee appointed by the governor 
to investigate the penal institutions of the 
state. li there is another man in the Unitea 
States who has been superintendent of schools 
for eleven years and then elected to so import- 
ant a public office unanimously, we should like 
to kuow his name. 

ANDREW W,. EDSON, long Associate Super 
intendent, New York City, is giving a course of 
twenty icctures weekly in the State Teachers 
College. Providence, and the same course in 
Boston University. He is granted the neces 
sary time off to go to the Southern Branch of 
the Calitornia State Teachers Association at 
Los Angeles. 

MRS. GRACE REED PORTER, director of 
Near East Relief work in South Dakota, head 
quarters at Mitchell, has been highly efficient 
in educational work as high school principal 
at Onawa, lowa, as county superintendent in 
South Dakota, as Grace Reed, and in various 
phases of state and national work as Mrs. 
Porter. Under her leadership the state, in 1921, 
gave 155,000 bushels of grain to the starving 
children in the Near Last, leading every state 
in the Union in actual gift regardless of popu- 
lation. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


{We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.) 

THE CHILD LABOR DECISION (The American 
Child) 

Public opinion is unanimous in its insistence 
on child labor reform, and many leading news- 
papers and magazines have come out vigorously 
in favor of federal action based on constitutional 
amendment as the only eficctive method ot 
securing the reform which public sentiment de- 
mands. The American Child tor August quotes 
several of these comments. Some even take 
issue with those who criticise the decision of 
the Supreme Court and admonish them to take 
a constructive viewpoint for, as the Houston 
(Texas) Chronicle says, “ If the law is unconsti- 
tutional, and we still want it, there is something 
more important and constructive for us to do 
than make faces at the court. Since we have 
the power to amend the constitution, unconsti- 
tutionality of any given law is no permanent 
barrier to its final enactment. If three-fourths 
of the states want it, there is a way for them to 
get it.” 

Dr John A. Ryan, in the Catholic Charities 
Review, clearly detines the old question of states 
rights as affecting the issue. “ Al! matters which 
direcily and considerably concern the people of 
more than one state should be regulated by 
general federal laws. Not only the employment 
of child labor, but the whole province of indus- 
iriai relations belongs in the latter class. They 
should ail be subject to regulation by Congress.” 

we 
ANTIOCH IN BRIEF 

Aanioch College was opened in 1853) with 
Horace Mann as its first president. It was the 
first American school of college grade to admit 
men and women without distinction. The re- 
cent reorganization has resulted in many nota- 
ble departures froim traditional college methods. 
Kighty-iive per cent. ot the students divide their 
time between academic work at schooi and eco- 
nomic work outside. <A single job 1s held by 
two students who alternate in five-weeks shifts. 
The schoolroom work is divided about equalis 
between technical or professional education for 
a calling and the essentials of a liberal education. 

The part time economic work develeps initia- 
tive, self-reliance and responsibility, helps one 
to discover and to develop his powers and trains 
him to meet men and conditions effectively. In 
short, he “finds himself” while in school and 
is saved much of the difficulty of subsequent 
adjustment. For alternating students the 
cotrse requires six years. Full time students 
require two years less time. Only students of 
intelligence, character and maturity are ad- 
mitted, although opportunity is given im tie 
Antioch School for making up essentials for 
entrance to the college. Detailed information 
may he secured trom the Kegistrar, Antioch 
“oilege, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


THE WORKING CHILDREN OF BOSTON (Chil- 
dren’s Bureau) 

For caany child workers the period between 
leaving school and the sixteenth birthday is 
almost wasted. Thirty-three per cent. of the 
children included in the study just issued had 
held new positions on an average of once every 
three months and another 8 per cent. still more 
frequently. 

The everage earnings of the children who had 
worked for 4 year or more preceding the time 
ot the interview (1916) were only 5316.66, 
though workers steadily employed attained a 
monthly average not quite $3 higher than this 
amount. Higher initial wages were earned by 
foreign-born than by native children, partly be- 
cause ihey worked longer hours contrary to 
law and partly to their greater tendency to enter 
mechanical or ftactcry occupations in- which 
initial wages were higher. In wage promotions, 
however, they do not appear to have been so 
well off as the native children, doubtless because 
they were below the normal grade for thei 
ages on leaving school. 

Many said that they left because they dis- 
liked school or were dissatisfied with their prog- 
ress, which facts show the pressing need for 
better methods of training adolescent boys and 


giris. The advantage of those who had com- 


pleted norma! or higher than normal grades fot 
iheir ages was still more delinite in regard io 
wage increases, steadiness of employment and 
earnings over an extended period of time. 

Boston is a typical example of an urban com- 
munity with diversified industries and a con- 
siderable volume of trade, and it is situated in 
a state having comparatively advanced child- 
labor legislation. The results appear to show 
that in any similar commercial and manutactur- 
ing city both child and community are losers by 
a policy which allows the work of children less 
than sixteen years of age to be used primarily 
for profit instead of for their own training. 


——— 


THE CALCUTTA BOYS’ SCHOOL 
Education makes all the world akin. From 
a far-away Calcutta school come reports of 
health inspection, athletic contests, and Boy 
Scout activities. During the forty-four years 
of this non-sectarian school for boys over 2,800 
pupils have been registered and the average 
enrollment is over 200. It provides a graduated 
‘ 


course ¢ 


f study for boys from the ages of five 
to eighteen and offers a thorough preparation 
for a University, professional or commercial 
lite 

Five kinds of scholars are admitted: Founda- 
tioners, educated free of charge; demi-founda- 
tioners, who pay one-half the cost; exhuibi- 
tioners, who are granted a monthly scholarship; 
Loarders and day scholars. 
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yr A LITTLE over a hundred years ago, the stagecoach, 
“J wagon, canal-boat, and sailing ship were the only means 
iTS of transportation. Cities were dependent upon the sur- 
O00 rounding countryside for food, and when they reached 
af @ certain size they had to stop growing, because food 


s& could not be found for more. Today every little village 
ed draws upon the entire world for its subsistence. The 
people of an Iowan hamlet eat wheat grown in Dakota, 


debe fruit from California, Louisiana rice, and Baltimore 

on oysters; they wear shoes made in New England, clothing 

ial from Chicago, and use lumber cut in Washington. For SS 
most of this change we can thank the railroad, the great SS 
agency that has done more than any other single factor} 

la- to make modern civilization possible. 
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COMPTONS PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Enriches Education 











3 


HE spirit of modern methods of education has found its way into 

every school, and studies have taken on so many interesting phases 

that it has become well nigh impossible for a teacher to collect 
adequate supplementary material from sources at her command. Her 
prime need is comprehensive, carefully selected, well organized material 
—both text and illustration—on every school subject and related 
branches. Above all, the material must be in teachable form. So rich 
and varied is the range of a subject in the modern schoolroom that only 
an encyclopedia can cover the field; but it must be an entirely new kind 
of encyclopedia. 

The great educators who planned and built Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia employed the psychological law of interest in all head- 
lines, pictures, captions and text, with the result that these books, for 
the first time in education, offer abundant, vital and interesting material 
for every school need. 

Consider one example from Compton's: Railroads, a subject almost 
never adequately treated in grade schools. 

The thumbnail reproductions at the left are parts of nine consecutive 
pages dealing with the significant aspects of railroads. All the necessary 
details are presented, but presented in an entirely human and teachable 
fashion. The article begins with a title that crystallizes education 
into an interesting form. Then it maintains the interest on every page. 
A wealth of illustration pictures the development of railroads from 
the first engine to the electric giants of today, and through a specially 
written legend below it, every picture is made to tell its full story. This 
is practical visual education. A class which every day supplements its 
knowledge with this type of fresh information finds education as easy 
and pleasant as it is valuable. 

Gathered together in one comprehensive article and immediately ac- 
cessible is abundant material for problem-projects on many aspects of 
railway transportation. (Here the teacher is aided by a separate section 
prepared by William B. Owen, President of the N. E. A., on the practical 
problem-project.) 

No teacher will overlook or fail to see the value of the tabloid state- 
ment which accompanies the article (reproduced at left in full size). 
This is the character of the text, the essence of the matter, the points 
gathered together which study will develop. But it is not a dry resume; 
it is the brief, attractive statement of the real, vital function of the 
railroad in the complex life of today. Read it to the class, or have the 
class read it; then discuss it as it develops in the article, and the educa- 
tion of the class will develop also, unforced but quickly. 

This tabloid information summarizing every important article in the 
encyclopedia isonly one of the many and varied advances that Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia has made; but they all tend to the one goal—the 
goal that we are all seeking —education that is irresistible. 


96-Page lilustrated Book FREE 


We will send to any teacher, free, on application, a 96-page book con- 
taining sample pages of text with halftone and color illustration which 
will give some idea of the scope and usefulness of Compten’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia. With this we will send a 


Book of Problem-Projects FREE 


as completely worked out by practical educators. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To any teacher or school executive who desires to purchase or recom- 
mend these books for purchase, we will send the complete set, all charges 
prepaid. This is your opportunity to examine a set of books which cost 
$450,000. If these books fail to meet your fullest expectations, slip them 
into thecontainer in 

which they arrived, Een TEAS See & os % 


and return them to F. E. COMPTON @& CO. 
us withintwoweeks. | 58 E. Washington St., Chicago i] 


Fill out the cou- Gentlemen: : 07 ; : ] 

n cli and mail Please send me, FREE OF ALL CHARGE pour 
pon, p x ] booklet of Problem-Projects and your 96-page book of 
today. If you wish sample pages from Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia 
to order the com- I understand that I may keep these books and that j 
plete set of eight 


this request does not obligate me in any way 
volumes on two | Name } 
weeks’ trial, indi- " , 
cate your request I Address 
in the margin of l 
this page below the 
coupon. 


Position (3211) 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


THE VERY LATEST PUBLIC SERVICE COR- 
PORATION. 
“National Junior Occupational Service.” 

All people believe that the school should fit, or at least 
aid in fitting, the pupil for his life work; some people 
believe that when the pupil leaves school, the school should 
furnish him with suitab'e employment. These latter per- 
sons are having their hands upheld and their hopes raised 
by the activities and prospects of the new association. 

The major motive of the incorporators of the Natione. 
Junior Occupational Service is the desire to lessen the 
future number of unemployables and drifters, reduce s) 
cial unrest, labor turnover, unemployment and under em- 
ployment and instill in boys and girls, during the forma- 
tive period of life, habits of thought regarding their in- 
dividual responsibility for the industrial welfare of their 
country. 

The specific purposes are as follows :— 

To conduct or to aid in conducting through its offices 
and otherwise, occupational researches and surveys of any 
type whatsoever. 

To maintain a national scientific information service 
which shall collect, compile and disseminate information 
on occupational subjects and register employment and 
educational experiments in such a way that their resu’ts 
may be available for individuals or organizations. 

To promote the training of leaders in educational in- 
stitutions who shall be able to introduce into the curricula 
for the preparation of teachers practical knowledge of 
business conditions and problems, and to co-operate in 
industrial researches with institutions which indicate re- 
search abilities. 

To offer organization leadership and, where necessary 
and desirable, financial assistance in establishing local 
guidance and placement departments which give promi-e 
of ability to serve as model centres; to act as a unifying 
agency for such departments and to assist in standardizinz 
employment practice in all its varied and allied branches. 

The program and policies of the Service are not based 
upon academic theories of vocational guidance. They 
rest upon principles which are the outgrowth of practical 
cxperimentation and bring to a focus a movement which 
has been formulating in the minds of a group of pro- 
eressive thinkers since 1916 when the results of the Seattle 
experiment in guidance and placement were made public. 
\t that tyme Mrs. Anna Y. Reed, who had conducted the 
Seattle researches as a volunteer, was tendered financial 
support on a national basis to continue her experiment. 

The founders believe that the time has come when or- 
ganizations with purposes similar to that of the National 
Junior Occupational Service should cease to. be regarded 
as philanthropic or charitable, and should claim their 
rightful position as public educational agencies. They 
believe that the philanthropic attitude toward such agen- 
cies is in no small degree responsible for their failure to 
function in a more efficient manner. 

Any one who wishes detailed information concerninz 
this organization should address the Organization Counsel 
at Room &11, 280 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

ion 

A thirteen-year-old country school lad of East Prairie 
township, Cook county, Illinois. earned $137.40 in his 
home-school garden in the summer of 1922 

a 
“A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE WASTE-BASKET.” 
BY SYLVESTER B. BUTLER 

Principal, Terryville High School, Terryville, Conn. 

After one has looked hopefully through his morning 
mail, only to find nothing but unsealed envelopes with one- 
cent stamps, or yellow pamphlet-holders with the govern- 
ment frank or a publisher’s return address in the upper 





left-hand corner, doesnt he usually mutter something 
about “such a bunch of junk” and Iet the waste-basket 
have it? Perhaps, with the recent warnings concernin,s 
timber-depletion, and the consequent impending scarcity 
of the raw material for paper, on his mind, he sees here 
great opportunity for conservation missed, and waxes in- 
dignant at all this waste of a substance which threatens 
to be so scarce. 

We do wonder ourselves why a great deal of matter, 
especially advertising-matter, which comes to our hands, 
is ever printed and sent through the mails. But what- 
ever is sent, whether judiciously or not, has behind it the- 
conscious purpose of interesting someone. We are one 
of that kind of people who must look through all their 
mail, lest something of interest and value might be missed, 
and who save much printed information, thinking it may 
be of use at some time, like the housewife, I suppose, who 
fills her garret with many treasures of doubtful utility. 

If one follows this practice of ours, it isnt long before 
he has quite an accumulation, and if he wants to find any 
thing which he knows to be somewhere in the pile, it 
means much handling and re-handling of the material 
which he has rescued from oblivion. We found that out 
long ago, and as a result of our experience have developed 
three or four institutions, as we might call them, in our 
office, which make all this “junk” function. They are 
not used solely for the preservation of chance informa- 
tion, but they do have a special value in permitting that 
which comes to us by chance, bearing the appearance of 
probable future utility, to be sifted and sorted and re- 
corded and put away where it can be made useful at 2 
moment’s notice. 

Our oldest institution is the Card Index of Educational 
Information. Here, on cards headed with main titles 
corresponding to the various branches of study or gen- 
eral phases of administration, and with sub-titles defining 
their contents more minute!y, may be found, as an instance 
of the potential va!ue of other than first-class mail, in- 
formation about books which’ has come from publishers” 
notices. Perhaps we do not copy religiously everythin: 
which a publisher claims for his book, but we are glad to 
know that such a book is being published, and we shall 
keep our eye open for reviews of it; even if it is extrava- 
gantly praised, it may not be necessarily bad. By the way. 
the publishers who send out little card notices of their 
books fit into our scheme nice'y. In this same index we 
keep digests of articles, pamnhlets, book-chapters, or book- 
reviews which we have read and want to remember, and 
records of addresses and conferences whose inspiration 
we wish to have stay with us. Then, too, we note therein 
lists of articles in educational journals to which we do 
not subscribe individually, culling our data from the 
Bureau of Education’s yery valuable “Monthly Record of 
Educational Publications,” and when in a larger librars 
than ours investigate such as we have time for. 

Supp’ementing the index is the Information File. This 
is a rezular box letter-file in which we keep information 
which comes in mimeographed, typewritten, or — leaflet 
form; we catalogue this material in the card index de- 
scribed in the preceding paragraph. A glance throug! 
this file discloses the following material as some of that 
which we did not know to be in existence until it arrived, 
and which yet is distinctly worthy of preservation: Reports 
of regional and national conferences on Commercial Edu- 
cation, held in 1920; “American History in Fiction” and 

“English History im Fiction,” which are lists of works of 
fiction with historical settings, compiled for and sent out 
by the New England School Library Association; a sug- 
gestive outline of lessons in library use distributed by the 
same association; and many bulletins and circulars sent 
to us by our State Board of Education. 
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Then there is our Pamphlet File. To bring order out 
of chaos among the many pamphlets which we had gath- 
ered, we have grouped them thus far into eleven categories, 
each with a separate group-designation, as follows: A, 
Physical Education and Athletics; B, English; C, Lan- 
guages ; D. Social Studies; E, Mathematics; F, Science: 
G, Vocational Education; H, Music and Art; J, Adminis- 
tration; K, Library; and X, Miscellaneous. We have a 
total of cighty-two pamphlets at the present writing, 
divided among the above-named groups, and numbered 
consecutively within each group. The group-designation 
and the individual number of each is written on a small 
red-bordered sticker placed on the upper left-hand cor- 
ner of it, and the pamphlets are all filed in order on one 
of our book-case shelves. Furthermore, they are recorded 
by groups and numbers on typewritten sheets, and copies 
of those portions of the record which concern the various 
branches of study are given to the teachers whom they 
would interest. Lastly, we invite teachers and ourseli to 
make frequent use of this material. In this case again, 
much of it came to us absolutely unsought, yet we are 
tremendously glad to have it on hand. We shall mention 
the following, by way of example: “Standard Library 
Organization and Equipment for Secondary Schools of 
Different Sizes,” published by the American Library 
Association; “Teaching Social Hygiene Through Litera- 
ture,” sent out hy the American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion; many valuable bulletins and circu'ars of the United 
States Bureau of Education; sample copies of educational 
magazines; and even articles and reprints of articles, dis- 
tributed by publishers, which, though utilized for adver- 
tising purposes, often have much worthwhile content. As 
for pamphlets which we deliberately sought, we shoul: 
not fail to mention the reports of the National Education 
Association’s Commission on the Reorganization of Secoa- 
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dary Education, all published as bulletins of the United 
States Bureau of Education, from “Cardinal Principles” 
(Bulletin 35, 1918) right through the list. No high school 
should be without them. 

The shelf of catalogues of educational institutions com- 
pletes our list. These have a classification of their own, 
of course, but are numbered, labelled, and recorded in the 
same manner as the pamphlets. They are thus made 
much more available than they otherwise would be to 
teachers and students, and their ready usefulness in our 
vocational guidance work is especially appreciated. 

Our idea, it may be seen, is to conserve the information 
which we secure by design and that which comes to us 
fortuitously, by casting none of it aside without a glance 
or a thought, and by placing that which we want to pre- 
serve where we can find it when we want it, without loss 
of time or effort. 

‘nsctcnligiaeagiil 

Enrollment in the School of Education of Boston Uni- 
versity has thus early in the year reached nearly the thou- 
sand mark. The number of full-time students has gained 
over sixty per cent., and the total registration has gained 
about twenty per cent. 

Special developments for the future include an inten- 
sive program for the training of teachers in citizenship, 
a program participated in by Professor Mahoney of the 
School of Education, and by Professors Cleveland and 
Groves of the College of Liberal Arts, respectively of the 
departments of Citizenship and Sociology; an expansion of 
the co-operative extension work of this School of Edu- 
cation and of the Harvard Graduate School of Education 
offering Major-Certificates for the completion of a re- 
quired amount of work in a chosen field of study; pro- 
grams for the professional preparation of school execu- 
tives and of high school teachers. 





need. 


Handbook shows how to get this material. 


efficiently and_ satisfactorily. 


attractively stamped; with full directions for use. 


Write us for Information regarding 
1. Our Special Service Department. 
2. Personal Service Department. 


THE MAGAZINE RESEARCH HANDBOOK » 


The Handbook is for use in locating and investigating the best articles on any subject, which are con- 
tained in the current and bound volumes of over one hundred leading magazines and _ periodicals. 


It is a systematic guide to the best sources oi information on all topics, and an educator in self-expres- 
sion, letter writing, conversation, speaking and authorship, without an equal. 


Magazines of the higher grade have accumulated to such dimensions that a systematic plan is needed in 
order to speedily and thoroughly trace such as treat on any selected topic. The Handbook supplies this 


In preparing papers and articles on any topic, it is essential to have the best thoughts of the day. The 


It is indispensable to members of women’s clubs, social and welfare workers; of inestimable benefit 
to authors, writers, speakers, teachers and students in schools where magazines are used as textbooks, and 
all readers who desire the finest gems of modern literature on any topic, or all topics. 


No task which a librarian is called upon to perform, is more difficult than that of assisting patrons 
and callers to find suitable articles on a particular topic. The Handbook enables the applicant to do this 


Easy for any one to use; four books in one, with guiding indexes; handsomely bound in dark cloth, 


Price $2.00. Sent prepaid to any address on receipt of price. 


| THE MAGAZINE RESEARCH HANDBOOK COMPANY 


WASHINGTON C. H., OHIO 


3. Commission offer to Librarians. 
4. Quantity orders. 
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BEGINNING SPANISH. DIRECT METHOD. }:, 
Aurelio M. Espinosa, Ph. D., and Clifford G. Allen, 
Docteur de l'Université de Paris, Le'and Stanford Uni- 
versity. New York: American Book Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 349 pp. 

It is now six or seven vears since the appearance of the 
well-known “Elementary Spanish Grammar” of Profes 
sors Espinosa and Allen, a book that was marked by 
practicality, variety and interest, and which was corr 
spondingly successful, as, indeed, it continues. The same 
authors and publishers now offer a book of simi‘ar practi 
cality, variety, and interest. based upon the direct method 
exclusively, no English being used except in the intro- 
duction on pronunciation and where absolutely indicated 
in exercises. etc., in the body of the book. Unlike most 
direct method textbooks, however, the authors—being suc 
cessful teachers— have not been content merely to giv 
oral entertainment for students: the book contains muci 
fundamental grammatical instruction and dri'l, enough 
theory, in fact, for one year in high school, with abundaut 
drill thereon. As in the older Espinosa and Allen, the: 
exercises are particularly noteworthy; there is competent 
use of various pedagogical devices, and the material is 
connected in the main, rather than composed of disjointed, 
unrelated single sentences. Frequent reviews are pro 
vided. An appendix of verb paradigms and the usual 
vocabularies are included. .\ feature of the book is the 
typography, which is artistic, attractive, and makes ack 
quate use of  type-differences. The illustrations adi 
greatly to the charm of the book; they picture scenes in 
Spain and Spanish-America. Mechanically the book is 
thoroughly satisfactory, measuring up to the highest 
standards. For teachers who are looking about for an 
easier, simpler book for beginners in Spanish, one that 
uses the direct method, the volume presents interesting 
possibilities. The name of Professor Espinosa, its senior 
author, one of the leading Hispanists of America and a 
noted scholar in the field of literature and folklore. is a 
guarantee of its accuracy, teachability, and charm. 


PURPOSEFUL HANDWORK. By Jane \\. MeKee 
Los Angeles. Illustrated by Charles W. Cooper. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 

It would not be easy to imagine a more attractive or a 
more serviceable hook on school handwork than the boot 
by Mrs. McKee. It makes no attempt at completenes 
It is a book of projects adaptable in home, country school, 
or any primary school that does not have expert course in 
handwork. It is so simple in its directions, so easy of 
action that it is available for home work, lay work or 
neglected grade work. We could not over praise it if we 
tried. and any attempt to describe it would fall so far 
short of its deserts that we forbear. 

— 


HEART: A SCHOOLBOY’S JOURNAL. By Edmondo 
De Amicis. Translated by Isabel F. Hapgood. With 
twelve illustrations in color. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 350 pp. 

Without question “Heart” is the “find” of the times. It 
bids fair to live as “Little Men” has lived. It has the 
merit of throbbing with noble purpose while escaping ail 
taint of moralizing. It comes from Italy as “Tom 
Brown” came from England. A _ book like this, coming 
from Italy, reveals the human heart as the same in all 
people. As music is a universal language.so the heart of 
a boy is a universal activity. 

Fortunately the publishers have presented it to Ameri- 
can boys in captivating type, paper, press work and bind- 
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ins. It is as interesting, wholesome and inspiring a book 
for boys trom nine to thirteen as we have seen, far aboy= 
other books which attempt to make the same appeal. 


EARLY CIVILIZATION. An Introduction to Anthro- 
polsgy. By Alexander A. Goldenweiser. New York: 
\lfred A. Knopf. Cloth. Illustrated. #34 by 9! 


42% pp. 


“Culture contact is the veritabl yeast ot history, and 
to disregard it is to develop a blind-spot in one’s historie 
vision, which cannot but prove fatal to any theory of his- 
toric development.” This sentence is the key to every 
conclusion reached by Professor Goldenweiser in one if 
the most fascinating studies of Evolution that has been 
published. Incidentally “Early Civilization” challenges 
the conclusions of Darwin and Spencer, but he does it on 
such a lofty plane that the “Fundamentalists” can get no 
comfort from it. 

Proiessor Goldenwetser’s presentation of Civilization is 
his explanation of human progress: “It is characteristic 
of civilization that it persists; a large part of it, most of 
it, in fact, is passed over from generation to generation. 

The changes in civilization are each and all due to 
the emergence of new things, inventions, ideas, which in 
the last analysis are always emanations of the minds of 
individuals . originate in individual minds, and 
there is no other place where they can originate.’ 


“The whole of civilization, if followed backward ste? 


by step, would ultimately be found — resolvable, without 

residue, into bits of ideas in the minds of individuals.” 
“Civilization persists and accumulation Man is 

at the mercy of civilization ; \ civilization in its 


unique individuality is fascinating to beho'd and to study.” 

We cannot recall more fascinating reading than Profes 
sor Goldenweiser’s book. He alwavs regards the new 
as no more than a slight ripple on the deep foundation of 
the old and established. 


Neve have we seen ecu ition @iven a more scientine 
anchorage than is given it in “Early Civilization.” 

We have never seen the part that the ssperuatural has 
played in the evolution of civilization so vividly anl 
artistically portrayed as in this stud \ sample sentence 
is illustrative: “Successful in the level of industry and 


certain other forms of behavior, reason capitulated ‘9 
the domain of thought before the more direct, more bril- 


liant and more sweeping conquests of supernaturalism.” 


FROM ISOLATION TO LEADERSHIP. Revised. .\ 
Review of American Foreign Policy. By John Holla 
day Latané, the Johns Hopkins University. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Page. 

It is of the utmost importance that the schools of today 
should insist that students clearly distinguish between the: 
national attitude prior to 1914 and the marvelous change 
in 1917-1918 and appreciate that the apparent reaction of 
1920-22 is only apparent. 

America’s relation to the rest of the world is of highest 
significance. No one knows what the effect will be upon 
America. We cannot know until the students of today 
direct the affairs tomorrow. 

The influence of the schools of today upon the Americ? 
of tomorrow will be their greatest mission. If the youth 
of today take their lessons for tomorrow from the politi- 
cal harangues of today woe to America and to the world. 

A text like this of Latané is a wonderful message | 
teachers can put it in action in moulding the thinking of 


~, 


youth in their preparation for tomorrow. 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any 


GEORGE E. GAY, Editor. 


part of 


the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 


acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Uccasionaliy one hears a new note 
in a tormai “resoiution,’ Wistrict vo. 
2 OL le w.wCbrasKa Diate i eachers 
Association strikes Uns one. 

“Kesoived, Wat tne cnud 1s as much 
a Cluzen of Mme county and slate a» 
ol the district, and that part oi tle 
cost oF eaucauon should be borne vb) 
thie county and state, thus giving iv 
cnudren auiving in districts ol sma. 
revenue equal opportumity with those 
ol districts Naviig a larger taxab.c 
wicome, taking the wealth where it 1s 
jound and distributing it where th 
chudren are, and maimtaining a uni 
jorm minimum = standard ior every 
chud.” 

More than 10,000 teachers are en 
roued members o1 the Nebraska Statc 
s\ssociation. 





By paddling a canoe 1,200 miles in 
six weeks, traveling alone and earn 
ing his way, studying to occupy his 
time in camp, Muton H. Erickson ot 
Beaver Dam, student in the Univer 
sity of Wisconsin, this summer found 
a way to build up his heaith and pre 
pare himself to continue his coileg~ 
course. 

Pale, underweight, convalescent 
from iniantile paralysis, and almost 
too weak to walk any distance, .he de- 
cided last June that he must do some- 
thing for his health. Starting out 
alone in a canoe, with $4.90 in cash 
and a small sunply of food, he paddled 
until late in August—down the 
Yahara, Rock, and Mississippi rivers, 
and back up the Illinois, Hennepin 
canal, and Rock. He returned robust, 
strong, and ready for college work, 
and with more money than he started 
with, 


—_- 


The Detroit city prison has recently 
been placed under the. public school 
system, and the several hundred in- 
mates are given instruction intended 
to promote good citizenship. Five 
public school teachers devote a part of 


their time to conducting day ciasses 
in the prison. ihe = studies iiciuae 
uiose that are Lundaimental in aul 
scnools, with a course m civics m 
addition, 

The popularity of the Religious 
Day schoo: seems to be on the in 
crease. ‘Ihis type of morai imstructiva 
appeais to educators, capitalists, iabor 
jceaders, all kinds and _ conditions of 
thinking persons, for they are begin- 
ning to realize that the modern situa- 
tion needs some special attention if 
crime is to be checked and the prope: 
joundations built for a sane and nor 
mal existence Last year more than 
21M) cities in the country were carrying 
on some sort of religious instruction. 


\n outstanding incident of the sum 
mer’s campaign for education in Cali 
iorma was the endorsement by th 
voters of Los Angeles, 15 to 1, of a 
bond issue of $17,400,000. for new 
buildings and sites. $5,000,000 will be 
expended this year, and $5,000,000 
each succeeding year until the issue is 
exhausted. It means, for Los Angeles. 
four new high schools, four more 
junior high schools and additions to 
twenty-five other such schools, ninety- 


seven new or enlarged clementary 
schools, and the purchase of numerous 
school sites. 





The Rawlins, California, School 
Board has made the ruung that all 
teachers employed in the district must 
attend summer school at least once in 
three years. The board will pay the 
expenses ol the teachers. 

The State Board of Education in 
New Hampshire has* had questions 
concerning the conditions at the state 


normal schools at Keene and Ply- 
mouth under consideration for some 
time, both schools having been com- 
pelled to turn away students this fall 
because of lack of accommodations. 
The housing shortage at Plymouth is 


particularly acute 


Dr. Arthur Griswold Crane of 
Edinboro, Pa. has been elected 
president of Wyoming State Univer- 
sity. 


———— 


Because of the need in the high 
schoo!s for teachers who are qualified 
to coach student athletics, as well as 
to teach one of the major high school 
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Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Metnod 


Penmanship is still offered to all teachers whose — are 


provided with individual copies of our manual. 


OTHER TEACHERS may enro) for the com- 


plete correspondence course upon payment of the small fee of ten dollars. 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS cover the entire United States, and 


schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN 


business and social life. 


their services are still free to all 


when followed exactly, leads to enduring hand- 
writing, which becomes a big asset in school, 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP is written at commercial speed and is as 


of the writer and the time of the reader. Palmer Meth 
posture while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 


plain as print. Thus. it conserves the time 
Penmanship compels healthful 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS all in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting 


more and more the attention of modern edu- 
cators. Follow immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method 
spelling lesson, and the result in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 


are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because they offer the greatest value. 


_ THEA.N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place,New York City. 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 
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THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty-one years of successful experience. 
Eatablished 1890 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
&dward W. Fickett, Prop. 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. Established 1885. 
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These Facts Testify to Quality 


INNEAPOLIS High Schools Mr. Arthur Kinkade, secretary 
M have ordered and re- ind business manager Of the 


>O< POS 
>HI DOT 


ordered Wiese Labora- Decatur (1l1.) Board of Edu- 
tory Furniture to the extent cation, writes us regarding 
of twelve carloads. the laboratory equipment for 
, . , » new Roosevelt Junior High 

The new Dental College ot the new Kk ‘ ; em 
- . . Se ) se > -ases ables, 

Marquette University has School The Cases, Rote 


desks, and special pieces made 


awarded us a contract for 

$28,000. by you are in my judgment 
‘ verv high quality indeed. I be- 

{aboratories of the Bay City lieve I know cabinet work 

( Mich.) million-dollar High hem 2 one it, amd 3. went 0 


School have been equipped 
completely with Wiese Labora- 
tory Furniture. 


say that you have an excellent 
product.” 


Twelve Sales Offices throughout the country. Ad- 
dress inquiries to Factory, Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 


Wiese Laboratory 
Furniture Company 


Engineers and Builders 
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subjects, the School of Education 

the University of Wisconsin has Ss 
established hve “minors” in ph ee 
education, open oniy to students whe 


are training to enter the 
F € teachi 
lession, ™ i: 





The Massachusetts State De 
ment ot tducation held inetituege al 
South Deerfield, September 29 a 
Amherst, September 30. Addresses 
were given by Frank W. Wright, Miss 
Louise S. French, Royal B. Faas 
trom the state department, and Prine? 
pal Roy L. Smith of the North Ad ~ 
Normal School. “oa 


_The National Congress of Parent 
Teacher organizations was founded ‘ 
Washington, D. C. in 1897, Today 
there are branches in forty States 
the union. Mrs. Milton Prince Hig. 
gins of Worcester, Massachusetts . 
the national president. She has fe. 
completed a tour of the United States, 
visiting parent-teacher associations 
and organizing new clubs. 





Dr. William J. Davidson of Evans. 
ton has accepted the presidency of the 
Illinois Wesleyan University at Bloom. 
ington. 

William C. Whiting, a former 
principal of Chicopee High School, 
Melrose High School and Plymouth 
High School died Saturday, Septem- 
ber 30, at Plymouth. : 
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Santa Rosa, California, and twenty- 
seven rurai school districts in the 
adjacent region, by a ratio of 15 to l, 
have voted bonds in the sum of $375,- 
000 for a union high school, on a tract 
of thirty acres. Santa Barbara is 
working on a new high school to cost 
$450,000. In May Glendale approved 
a bond issue of $600,000 in a union 
district. Pasadena is working on a 
program that contemplates an expendi- 
ture of $1,340,000 voted by the citi- 
zens. 





Dr. John H. Finley advocates mak- 
ing a permanent trust fund of the 
allied debt to the United States, to 
be administered in the interest of pub- 
lic education. 


One of the most remarkable atten- 
dance records was made iast year by 
the twenty-seven pupils of the eichtn 
grade of the East Mauch Chunk, 
(Pa.) Public Schools, when the en- 
tire class closed the year without a 
single pupil’s being absent or tardy. 
The pupils had resolved at the begin 
ning of the year that they would main- 
tain a 100 per cent. attendance record. 
It was a hard battle, but notwithstand- 
ing the obstacles the class reached its 
voal. One boy attended during the 
time his arm was broken. Another boy 
had five stitches put in his scalp-< 
the result of an automobile accident. 
but was always in school on time. 
Another boy had his leg so badly 
hurt from a fall on the ice that he 
could not take a step six inches long. 
One girl had a felon on her finger and 
had to carry her arm in a sling. 
Grippe and common ailments were not 
considered sufficient reasons to sta} 
at home. One girl was not  feeline 
well one morning and her mother 
thought she had better stay at home 
but the girl answered: “I would rathei 
die than break the record,” and she 
came to school. 


& 





Meetings to be Held 


NOVEMBER 


3: Essex County Teachers Conven- 
tion, at Tremont Temple and Ford 
Hall, Boston, Mass. Louise M 
Haines, Amesbury, secretary. 

3: Hampshire County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Northamp- 
ton. Jason O. Cook, president. 
Celorado Education Association. H. 
B. Smith, secretary, 532 Common- 
wealth Building, Denver, Colo. 

7-10: Western Division at Grand 
Junction. 

9-11: Southern Division sat Pueblo. 

$-11: Eastern Division at Denver. 

18: Chicago Division, Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Chicago. 

27-28-29: Fortieth annual meeting 
of the South Dakota Educational 


Association at Pierre. A. H. Sey- 
mour, Aberdeen, corresponding 
Secretary. 
30-Dec. 1-2: Joint convention of 


the National Society for Voca- 
tional Education Vocationa] Edu- 
cation Association of the Middle 
West and the Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, Detroit, Michi- 
fan. 


DECEMBER 
27-30: Florida State Teachers’ As- 


Sociation Annual Meeting St. Pet- 
ersburg. Mrs. Montez Harris, sec- 


retary, Sanford. Florida. 
1923. 
FEBRUARY 
26-March 3: Department of Super- 


intendence, N. E. A., Cleveland. 
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NEEDED FOR IMMEDIATE APPOINTMENT 


VICE-PRINCIPAL for 
three years’ experience; 


rEACHER-TRAINING: 


England University: ab 


KINDERGARTEN position on Long Island, ver 


maximum, 


central New York high school, science man, about 


$2,500 salary. 


ollege woman for training department of a New 
ut $2,200 


y near New York; $1,500 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


JOSEPHINE R, BROOKS, Manager 


301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 





Albert Teachers’ Agency seuevara-cricaco 


37th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of our theou- 
sand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, “Teaching as & 
Business,” and learn how others advance. Be one of them. 


Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Svanee Building, Denver; 


Peyten Bullding, Spokane 





MERICAN ..:. 
and FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors —_ 


Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Sauare, New York. 





Kelloge's 


recommends teachers and has Hiied haw - 


Agency sa. es 


teacher forany desirable p or 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square. New York. 





SCHERMERHOR 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 5 eee pareey Se 


superior people. We 
pee Pd wen enn register only reliable 





Established 1866 


New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MuULFoRD. Pres. free to school officials 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency "Fath ‘Avenues 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, 


NEW YORK 


and other teach- 


ers to colleges, putlic and private schools in al] parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. WW. 0. PRATT, Menager 


eeimeenian 





TEACHERS = Se one > country 
The P arker AGENCY Nite. zen im tne 


petent educators, on the 


14 South Carroll St, Madison, Wis. jump all the time for the 


teacher. 








Supplies Schools 


\.e@ receive calls for 





WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, mm 


Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHC ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


and Colleges with Competent Teachers 


teachers from every state in the Unien and can 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


















WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 





We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 


6 Beacon St. . . . Beston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Leng Di*tance Telephone Manager. 



























A United States Commissioner of Education once said: 


“Good music is a vital element 
in the education of the people” 


Are your students getting this vital element? 


How are they getting it? Does your music work 
stop at sight-reading and group singing? 







Or are you giving 


If you want to teach a child to enjoy flewers you } 
do not get a textbook of botany for him and tell him 
j all about the anatomy of plants. You take him to 
the garden and let him look at the flowers and smell 
them. You do this over and over again, calling his 
j attention to particularly beautiful or fragrant speci- 
Jmens; and presently the child will become a flower 
lover, if he is not one from the start. 
It is the same with music. There is only one way 
to learn how to listen to it and that is to listen to it; 
to hear it sung or played over and over again—the | 


your students oppor- 
tunities to appreciate 
music, —the music of 
the opera and concert 
hall that they will hear 
in after life? 


If so, are you con- 

















phonograph is invaluable for this purpose—and to do 
fone’s best to give it one’s full attention. To tell a 
child or an adult how to “parse’—how musical sen 
it are constructed, and sonatas or symphonies 


fining ‘their’ musical 
growth to dry-as-dust 
reading about music? 


built up—will teach them something about the formal 
or intellectual side of music, but will not guide them | 
to the enjoyment of it. They may be able to pass an 
€xamination on how minuettes differ from gavottes, 

scherzos from fugues, and yet be utterly indifierent|| 


to music or even horribly bored by it. 
on a word, or a player-piano 
i] always “on tap” will do more to teach the enjoyment 


of music than a hundred books. 


Or are you giving 
them opportunities to 
hear real music,—the 
world’s greatest music | 
interpreted by the | 
world’s greatest artists? | 


Read above what Henry T. Finck, eminent musical 
writer and critic, said in ‘“The Literary Review’’ 
of “The New York Evening Post’’ on the subject of 
studying about music versus hearing the real music itself. 


Teaching music appreciation 
is fully possible only with the 
Victrola and Victor Records. 








For further information, consult any 
dealer in Victor products, or write 





Educational Department Victrola XXV 


Victor Talking Machine Co. The only *‘singing machine” 


manufactured espectally 
Camden, New Jersey for school use 








“HIS MASTER'S VOICE’ 


